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DENISON OLMSTED. 


Scuo.ars, students, men of science, in America, stand on the 
same democratic platform with their fellow-citizens. They are 
measured by the utilitarian standard, which graduates the value of 
every body and every thing in the Model Republic. They must 
attain their position and commend themselves to their countrymen 
in the same manner as do those who are, in a humbler sphere, 
the architects of their own fortunes. We have no national insti- 
tution to be the conservatory of our scions of philosophy, or of 
scholarship, or of genius. The national exchequer rarely leaks for 
the advantage of science. Nay—what is most discouraging of 
all—we have no large literary class in our social order, by whose 
sympathies a scientific taste is cherished and developed. Hence, 
the few who make science the profession of their lives, or adopt 
scientific research and experiment as their secular employment, 
are impelled thereto, either by an irresistible love of its pur- 
suits, or by the consciousness of possessing both the genius and 
the persevering spirit necessary to success. 

This state of things reduces our men of science to a very limit- 
ed array, however much charlatans and sciolists may abound. In 
fact, they are so few that they ought severally to absorb a large 
individual allowance of respect. 

The subject of our present sketch is one of our living scholars, 
and on this account we feel disposed to be entirely under the 
lead of delicacy in pursuing our notice of his life. However high 
the praise we might justly award to him, or however much we 
might attest our candor by an unscrupulous analysis of his character, 
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we are quite sure that a free discussion of his personal character. 


istics could not fail to be distasteful. We confine ourselves, there. 
fore, toa running account of his history and of his career as q 
man of science. 

Denison Otmstep was born on the 18th day of June, 179) 
at East Hartford, Connecticut, a small village on the chief river of 
New England, opposite the city of Hartford and containing at pres- 
ent about twenty-five hundred inhabitants. His father, who died 
in the vigor of his days and when Denison was only about a year 
old, was a farmer, in moderate but easy circumstances. Mr. 
Olmsted had two other sons older than the subject of the pres- 
ent sketch. The ancestors of the family emigrated from the coun- 
ty of Essex, England, and were among the first settlers of Hart. 
ford. 

During his childhood, he was, like most country lads, trained to 
farm-work, and, during the winter months, sent to the village- 
school. If at this time he developed any remarkable trait, it was 
his bias toward composition as a favorite study. Forty-six years 
ago, he might have been seen behind the counter of a country 
store, where he had been placed, when thirteen years of age, with 
a view to being bred to the business of a merchant. He soon 
found out, however, that his occupation was not likely to harmo 
nize altogether with his tastes and aspirations. He appealed to 
those, who had, more or less, the control of his actions, for permis. 
sion to begin the pursuit of a liberal education. When sixteen 
years of age, he began to prepare for college. In 1809, at the 
age of eighteen, he was admitted to Yale College, and was gradu- 
ated in 1813. He immediately after undertook the charge of a 
select Academy for boys, in New London, then known as the 
“Union School.” Receiving the honor of an invitation to become 
a tutor at the institution where he had recently been a student, 
he returned to New Haven in 1815. At this time he seems to 
have expected to become a minister of the Gospel, and employed 
himself, during his discharge of the duties of a tutor, (which oc- 
cupied two years,) in a course of theology under President 
Dwight. 

He was thought, however, by some of his best friends, to be 
likely to succeed in literature. He had spent much time and la 
bor in a strict study of the classics, particularly of the best Eng- 
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lish authors, with a view to forming a precise, impressive and ele. 
gant style. He had never, however, ventured upon publishing 
anything of his own, (excepting some verses suggested by read- 
ing Mrs. Steele’s poems, printed in the New London Gazeite,) un- 
til January, 1817. At this time, he commenced to . contribute to 
a monthly periodical, published at New Haven, and entitled the 
Religious Intelligencer, a series of articles under ‘the Head— 
“ Thoughts on the Clerical Profession.” This essay, written du- 
ring the preceding winter, indicated no little proficiency in ‘the 
use of language, and considerable maturity of thought. We 
think it would hardly be selected as the production of a young 
writer, by the aptest critic. It claims to be the expression of the 
author’s feelings, when, at the close of his collegiate course, he 
found himself with “the world all before him where to choose,” 
and no definite choice of a profession. One of its conclusions is 
so sensible in itself, and happily expressed, that we cannot for- 
bear to transcribe it : 

“ After a deliberate survey of several fields of usefulness, if it 
appears doubtful in which the student can do most good, that very 
uncertainty shows that much good remains to be done in each. 
It is therefore of little consequence upon which he decides, but 
it is of great import that he decide upon’ one immediately, and 
bend towards it all the energies of his mind.” 

Not long before the publication of this essay, his admired 
instructor, Rev. Dr. Dwight, had departed this life. 


‘«Stat magni nominis umbra.” 


This sad event called forth from Mr. Olmsted a fine sketch and 
eulogy of that notable divine. It was printed in the Portfolio, (a 
once celebrated monthly publication,) in November, 1817, and 
will not, we think, suffer by comparison with the many brilliant 
panegyrics and memoirs which have from time to time appeared 
on the same illustrious theme. We venture to introduce a quo- 
tation : 

“Amid cares so various, and with literary objects before him 
so attractive in their nature, and so alluringto ambition, it might be 
suspected that he would be diverted from the studies of his sacred 
office. So far, however, was this fromthe truth, that theology was 
the one great subject that filled his mind, and constituted the busi- 
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ness of his life. Providence had destined him to come upon 
the stage, when infidelity had already erected a standard, and 
was enticing, in rapid succession, the fashionable, and the phil- 
osophic, the wavering veteran, and the adventurous youth, For 
many following years, the evil genius, animated by a vast acces. 
sion of numbers and aided by a universal spirit of innovation, 
which had been engendered by many political vicissitudes, stalked 
through our land, threatening to erase every vestige of Chris. 
tianity. At acrisis so portentous, the divine, whose character 
we are contemplating, remained not an idle spectator. He sur- 
veyed the bulwarks of Christianity; he rallied the slumbering 
soldiers of the cross; and clad in impenetrable armor, he led 
the way to the field of combat. The enemy, so feeble were his 
weapons, spent them idly on the victors, deserted the ground, and 
returned no more. Our champion was now ready to thwart the 
covert attacks of infidelity, by showing that religion was not in- 
vested with gloom, but arrayed in majesty and loveliness, He 
dispelled the delusion that blinded men of taste, by exhibiting the 
narrow views of infidelity, and the lofty and ennobling ideas that 
characterise the very genius of Christianity. He broke the 
charms which infidels, by the splendor of talents, had thrown 
around them, by displaying in glowing, but real colors, the fatal 
tendency of their principles, and the deformity of their lives.” 
In the same Biographical Memoir, we find the following : 
“The transition from the writing of authors, who are distin- 
guished for the excellency of their moral and religious instruc- 
tions, to their private fire-sides, is compared, in the eloquent Ram- 
bler, to our entrance into a large city after a distant prospect: 
‘Remotely we see nothing but spires of temples, and turrets of 
palaces, and imagine it the residence of splendor, grandeur, and 
magnificence ; but when we have passed the gates, we find it per- 
plexed with narrow passages, disgraced with despicable cottages, 
embarrassed with obstructions, and clouded with smoke.’ A dis- 
appointment like this is often felt on our introduction to men who 
have attained eminence for talents and piety. By habits of seclu- 
sion and abstraction, they have perhaps lost the ability to mingle 
with interest in the concerns of the passing day. It was not 80 
with President Dwight. In his manners he was in the highest 
degree dignified, affable, and polite. Like Johnson, he shone, in 
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so pines, with more distinguished splendor, than in the circle of 
the friends he loved, when the glow of animation lighted up his 
countenance, and a perpetual stream of knowledge and wisdom 
flowed from his lips. As his had been a life of observation and 
reflection rather than of secluded study, his acquisitions were all 
practical ; they were all at hand, ready to enrich and adorn his 
conversation. In Theology and Ethics, in Natural Philosophy and 
Geography, in History and Statistics, in Poetry and Philology, in 
Husbandry and Domestic Economy, his treasures were equally 
inexhaustible. Interesting narration, vivid description, and sal- 
lies of humour ; anecdotes of the just, the good, the generous, the 
brave, the eccentric: these all were blended in fine proportions 
to form the bright and varied tissue of his discourse. Alive to all 
the sympathies of friendship, faithful to its claims, and sedulous in 
performing its duties, he was beloved by many from early life, 
with whom he entered on the stage, and whom, as Shakspeare says, 
he ‘ grappled to his soul with hooks of steel.’ It is no small proof 
of his uncommon amiableness, that all who gained the most inti- 
mate access to him, whether associates, or pupils, or amanuenses, 
admired, revered, and loved him most.” 

In 1817, Mr. Olinsted was appointed Professor of Chemistry 
in the University of North Carolina, situated at Chapel Hill. He 
accepted the post, but did not enter upon its duties until the latter 
part of the year 1617. He employed himself during the interval 
in obtaining a more exact practical knowledge of the science of 
chemistry in the Laboratory of Yale College, under the supervision 
of Professor Benjamin Silliman. 

While he was connected with the University of North Carolina, 
he made occasional contributions to the American Journal of 
Science, then in the infancy of its existence. His first brief article 
appeared—perhaps unexpectedly to the writer—in the second 
volume of that work. 

North Carolina has the honor of being the first State in the 
Union to authorize, by a legislative act, a survey of the geologi- 
cal structure and mineral resources of her territorial domain. 
Professor Olmsted drew up the report, which is very warmly 
praised by a writer in the American Journal of Science, and has 


been, without doubt, the model of the many similar reports, since 
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made.* It was also while he was at the South, we suppose, that 


his attention was attracted to the possibility of obtaining illumin. 
ating gas from cotton-seed. We think that his researches into 
this subject are honorable to his taste and judgment. They indi- 
cate a disposition to turn science to practical account. He had 
observed an article necessarily obtained in large quantities by a 
certain mechanical process, which was utterly wasted and thrown 
away—so worthless, in short, as to have no market value in 

list of prices current. A simple experiment convinced him of its 
highly oleaginous qualities. Further experiments showed that itis 
convertible into inflammable gas, and, in our judgment, he would 
have pursued his researches until he had convinced the public 
that the seemingly worthless substance ought to made highly use- 
ful—had not a change of location, and of the field of his duty, 
properly enough diverted his attention from the subject. The 
results of his experiments are detailed in the eighth and tenth 
volumes of the American Journal of Science. 

In the month of September, 1824, Prof. Olmsted read an 
essay of considerable length, “On the Present State of Chemical 
Science,” before the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
It was a voluminous and interesting paper, and was afterwards 
published, by instalments, in the American Journal of Science. 
Some strictures in it upon Dr. Hare’s theory of caloric, called 
out a retort from that distinguished chemist, which appeared in 
the same work. 

Prof. Olmsted retained his professorship at the University of 
North Carolina for seven years ; at the expiration of which he 
was invited to become for the third time connected with Yale 
College, and ina still higher capacity than before. He was 
elected in 1825 to fill the Chair of Mathematics and Natural Phi- 
losophy,t left vacant by the death of Professor Dutton. He was 
succeeded in North Carolina by that ripe scholar, Professor 
Mitchell. 





* Valuable papersfrom the pen of Prof. Olmsted on the Gold Mines of North 
Carolina may be found in the July number of Silliman’s Journal. 

t It will be seen that Prof. Olmsted has held his present position for nearly 
a quarter of acentury. We ought to add, that the Professorship, to which he 
was originally chosen, has been since that time divided, and that he retains the 
Chair of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, at the venerable institution with 
which he is connected. : 
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He was, from an early age, fascinated, to a ouseheiie degree, 
with the biographies of distinguished men. A larger part of his 
literary efforts have been in that department of writing. He once 
made use, if we remember rightly, of the following remark : 
“No species of literary enjoyment has ever had for me a higher 
relish than a well-written memoir of a great and good man; and 
no sort of literary labor has been performed by me with a higher 
degree of pleasure, than the preparation of the several biographs 
ical memoirs which I have published.” Besides the memoir of 
President Dwight, in the Portfolio, he contributed to the Ameri- 
can Journal of Science (1830) an Essay on the Scientific Life and 
Labors of Sir Humphrey Davy—to the same work (1832) a me- 
moir of Eli Whitney, the inventor of the Cotton Gin—to the 
American Quarterly Register (1843) a memoir of Governor 
Treadwell, first President of the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions—to the New Englander, (1843) “ Rem- 
iscences of Professor Fisher.” In 1842, he also published, in a 
duodecimo volume, the “ Life and Writings of Ebenezer Porter 
Mason.” The last work, written in honor of the memory of one 
of the most promising young students in science ever known in 
our country, does as much honor to the heart as to the head of its 
author. All the circumstances, under which it was written and 
published, are of a nature to give an extraneous charm to a work 
intrinsically meritorious. The sketch of Whitney is perhaps one 
of the most interesting biographies, and ought to be in the hands 
of every intelligent mechanic in the country. But, in our view, 
by far the most pleasing and brilliant of the biographical memoirs 
from the pen of Prof. Olmsted, is that of Sir Humphrey Davy. 
It is written con amore, and portrays, with the truthfulness of an 
honest enthusiasm, the features of that most estimable and remark- 
able man ; whose history is so felicitously summed up by Prof. 
Olmsted in the following words: “He was fortunate in his the- 
ories, fortunate in his discoveries, and fortunate in living in an age 
sufficiently enlightened to appreciate his merits,” 

We cannot forget, in this connection, that the last number of this 
Magazine contained a specimen of the propriety and literary skill 
of our authof in the department of biography. 

‘Ati admirable essay on the discovery of Le Verrier’s planet ap- 
peared from his pen in the New Englander (1847), It explains 
1* 
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to the easy comprehension of the unscientific reader the wonder. 


ful process and results of the young astronomer’s achievement, 
Since the publication of that article, Prof. Olmsted has contrib. 
uted to the same work several eloquent essays—one upon the Rey. 
elations of the Microscope—another upon the Riches of the Na. 
tural World, and a third entitled “ Thoughts upon the Sentiment 
that the World was made for Man.’ We could dwell with plea. 
sure upon these late productions, not merely because they are rich 
in thought and eloquence, but because they are of a style of scien. 
tific discourse, which the age demands and which ought to work 
upon the hearts of men as well as upon their intellects, They 
have the savor of a truly Christian philosophy. 

We now recur to the scientific labors of Professor Olmsted, 
He has been remarkable for endeavors to keep the public inform. 
ed with regard to the current phenomena of the times, Man 
valuable scientific articles have been contributed by him to the 
columns of the daily newspapers, and both his Geological Report, 
already spoken of, and Diary of his contributions to Silliman’s 
Journal, are studiously disencumbered of technical and unfa- 
miliar phraseology. At the present writing, we are fresh from the 
perusal of a recently published refutation of the suggestion that 
Asiatic Cholera is the result of a deficiency of atmospheric elec- 
tricity—an able article thrown freely to the world through a news- 
paper. 

He suggested in 1830, through the Journal of Science, his the- 
ory of hail-storms, Dr. A. Turnbull Christie endeavored to in- 
volve the Professor in scientific absurdity and in inconsistency, 
by making a labored reply to the theory in the New Edinburgh 
Journal. The brief rejoinder of the American meteorologist was 
a complete refutation of both charges. 

Shortly after the election of Mr. Olmsted to the professorship in 
Yale College, an imperious call for a text-book on the subject of 
Natural Philosophy, compelled him to commence the preparation 
of such a work. Several years were spent in this task in con- 
junction with the compilation of a series of lectures on Nat- 
ural Philosophy and Astronomy. So severe was the duty imposed 
that he finished it seemingly, only to find his health greatly impair- 
ed and a prospect of being unable to retain his post. The event, 
we are happy to say, has been ruled otherwise. 
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The Natural Philosophy was announced in 1831, and the great 
demand which followed instantly, took the author not a little by 
surprise. He was stimulated to undertake at his leisure, several 
other similar works, whose best eulogy is their popularity and 
general use. Among these were the noted work on Astronomy, 
first published in 1839, and abridgments for the use of academies, 
of both the large works already mentioned. The latter text- 
books are known as the “School Philosophy” and “School Astron- 
omy.” Another work is entitled “Rudiments of Natural Philos- 
ophy and Astronomy.” This is designed for young pupils in 
science. Perhaps the most popular of Prof. Olmsted’s text-books 
is the “ Letters on Astronomy,” purporting to be addressed to a 
lady. It contains the substance of the large work on the same 
subject, but is written with a familiarity of style and illustration, 
which, as the writer shrewdly intended, cannot fail to make the 
study of the heavenly bodies a most agreeable exercise to the 
young mind, aud even to the general reader. The book was 
written at the request and published under the auspices of the 
Board of Education of the State of Massachusetts. 

The majority of American colleges and higher seminaries of 
learning have adopted and retained Prof. Olmsted’s larger works, 
in their course of study. The smaller treatises have been most 
extensively used in academies and schools. We have been in- 
formed by a well-advised person, that his text-books, taken all 
together, have, in the aggregate, passed through more than one 
hundred editions! They are used, not only from Maine to Tex- 
as, and from Delaware to Missouri, but at missionary seminaries 
in various parts of the world. A part of the “ Rudiments” has 
been prepared, in raised letters, for the use of the pupils in the 
Massachusetts Asylum for the Blind. Translations of it into sevy- 
eral foreign languages are either in progress or in contemplation , 
for the use of several mission stations. 

In respect to Prof. Olmsted’s text-books, in general, an able 
critic has made the following remarks in one of our public jour- 
nals: “ Among the crowd of quacks and scivlists engaged in this 
business, [the preparation of text-books,]| it is refreshing to find 
aman of real science who will devote the time and thought requi- 
site to prepare a standard school-book. If a book, in any depart. 
ment of education, be prodyeed, of such sterling merit as to be 
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worthy of general adoption in our schools, and thus to supplant 
and drive out of use the mass of unsuitable works, relieyin 
parents from annoyance, and teachers from perplexity, the author 
of it might justly claim a large measure of the public gratitude. 
For the production of such a work, Professor Olmsted is emi. 
nently qualified. Of strong, well-disciplined mental powers, 
trained to habits of thorough investigation, pursuing strictly 
the inductive system, ardently devoted to the science which he 
has so long and so industriously cultivated; with a style clear, 
concise, intelligible to the child, and at the same time adapted to 
the refined taste of the scholar; with a faultless method, having 
a perfect comprehension of his subject in his own mind, and pre- 
senting it with the same clearness tu the learner; with these 
qualifications, he has applied himself to the task of preparing a 
treatise on Natural Philosophy, and this work he has prepared 
in a manner creditable to himself and useful to the public.” 

One of the suggestions of this critic reminds us of Prof. Olm. 
sted’s admiration of Lord Bacon, and his ardent attachment to 
the inductive system of philosophy. His own mode of treating 
subjects, whether in investigation, extemporaneous debate, or in 
written essays, is strictly analytical, and is therefore remarkable 
for perspicuity and method. 

It should be remembered, in this connection, that his profession 
is the instruction of youth. His contributions to science, his lit- 
erary efforts, and his well-known acquaintance with the belles 
lettres of the day, are the fruits of his dezsure hours. He has 
spent thirty-four years of his life in teaching the young, and has 
borne a serious, yet, we doubt not, a pleasant part in the educa- 
tion of more than twenty-five hundred pupils! We are surethat 
he has seen many among them who are ready “ to rise up and call 
him blessed.” 

As a man of original scientific research, Prof. Olmsted's 
distinction mainly rests upon his investigations and theories in 
relation to meteoric showers. The glorious exhibition which 
filled the sky of night with splendid coruscations on the thir- 
teenth of November, 1833, attracted very general attention through- 
out our country, and fired the ambition of the subject of this 
sketch, to investigate the causes of so wonderful a phenomenon. 

He was roused by a friend in time to be a witness of the display, 
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nl once collected, from every quarter, all accessible informa- 
tion on the subject. He has said himself, that no topic ever 
wrought him up into such intense thought. Before his investiga- 
tions commenced, no adequate philosophical conception had been 
entertained of the mysterious fire-balls, which flash singly 
through the heavens almost nightly, and have occasionally streaked 
the sky for hours with successive bursts of their magnificent 
pyrotechny. The origin of the bodies, their nature, substance, 
and the conditions of their combustion, were alike uncomprehend- 
ed. They were by some attributed to that universal solvent of all 
abstruse problems in reference to the laws of matter—electricity - 
Others considered them phosphorescent bodies, or ignes fatui, 
wandering here and there through the upper atmosphere. Prof, 
Olmsted was the first to institute a strictly inductive inquiry into 
the subject, and to educe a plausible, consistent, and very gene- 
rally received theory concerning it. Other theories, different from 
Prof. Olmsted’s, have since been originated and stoutly defended. 

One fact gave high testimony to the soundness of the opinions 
of Prof. Olmsted. The theory, if admitted, carried with it a very 
strong presumption, that, according to the regular law of motion 
attributed to the meteoric body by him, there must be a recurrence 
of the phenomenon at certain stated periods. Prof. Olmsted, 
with the honesty of atrue man and the boldness of a genuine 
philosopher, ventured to predict that such an event was probable. 
If the prediction failed, more or less credit would be lost to his 
theory. As it turned out, punctually on the 13th of November 
there was for several years a recurrence of the sublime phenom- 
enon, although greatly dwindled in extent and magnificence. 

The theory of the American scholar was hinted at, although 
not reduced to form and consistency or philosophically verified, 
as early as the 24th of December, 1833, before the Connecticut 
Academy of the Arts and Sciences. In the early part of the fol- 
lowing year, having swelled his mass of facts by correspondence 
from all parts of the country and from men of known scientific at- 
tainments, such as President Humphreys of St. John’s College, Pro- 
fessor Aikin of St. Mary’s College, and Hon. Ashbel Smith—he 
contributed an elaborate article on the subject to the American 
Journal of Science. When his theory was complete, it was, as a 
matter of course, attaeked with great ferocity from various quar- 
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ters among others by Mr. J. Espy in the Franklin Journal 
Rev. W. B. Clark in Loudon’s Magazine of Natural History, 
and Professor Bach of the University of Pennsylvania. Profeggor 
Olmsted replied formally and with overwhelming force to Mr. 
Clark in 1846. 

We have not space to set forth even briefly; the successive 
by which, in the true Baconian method and with the strictest jg. 
ductive precision, Prof. Olmsted arrived at his theory. We can, 
however, state the substance of the theory itself, in language a 
little technical as possible. He showed in the first place, that me- 
teors must be bodies of considerable magnitude ; that they move 
with a velocity too great to be generated by any terrestrial 
cause; that they probably proceed from a large nebulous body re. 
volving around the sun with the earth in an elliptical orbit anda 
constituent member of the solar system : that this body approach- 
es nearest the sun at a point a little below the orbit of Mercury, 
and is most distant from it at a point near the earth’s orbit ; that 
it occupies six months in a revolution around the sun ; and, finally, 
that the earth falls in with this nebulous comet about the thir. 
teenth of November, when emanations from it are swept into our 
atmosphere and explode. There isa kind of sublimity about 
this theory. Who can think about this dark mass, revolving 
through our own system, of almost invisible structure, careering 
in that strange orbit peculiar to the wandering comet, moving 
twice as swiftly as our own planet, inflammable in substance, ad- 
vancing with such velocity as to be ignited by rushing into 3 
denser atmosphere, and coming year by year almost into actual 
contact with our own self-poised world, without feeling a strange 
awe come over him? Who can say that the blind mass will not 
one day burst into flame, and apply the torch to the planet on 
which we are confined, and mingle in terrific combustion with 
the central fires of the earth ? 

This discovery, if it is not hereafter superseded or proved un- 
scientific—a result which nothing as yet foreshadows—and is re- 
ceived as one of the well-settled truths of meteorology, must be 
admitted to be great, wonderful, and original. It is more like 
that of Le Verrier than those of Herschel, and ought to place its 
author among the first scientific men of the day—a distinction 

which his countrymen, at least, ought to be zealous to bestow. 
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In 1835, Professor Olmsted published an article, suggesting a 
connection between meteoric phenomena and the zodiacal light— 
the luminous pyramid seen above the horizon at certain seasons 
of the year in the place where the sun has just set or is about to 
rise. He showed that the meteors generally emanate where the 
zodiacal light terminates ; and that it is apparently such a nebula 
as that from which he supposes meteors to proceed. His theory 
js certainly the most plausible which has been originated, since La 
Place so completely upset the notivn that the zodiacal light is the 
sun’s atmosphere. Sir John Herschel suggested that it might be 
the debris of the tails of comets settling gradually into the sun; 
but no one has as yet dared to assert that this idea is demonstrable. 

In this country we sometimes refuse to do full justice to our 
own scholars and literary men, until we can echo a foreign opin- 
ion in their praise ; or until their views are corroborated by men 
of science abroad. Nor are we disposed to deny that there is 
much gratification in finding our opinions confirmed and our 
labors acknowledged by foreign savans. As dates show that 
Prof. Olmsted was the first to suggest the theory of shooting 
stars, above mentioned, it was pleasing to have so finished a 
scholar as M. Etienne Arago—always distinguished as a man of 
the highest science, more recently as one of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of the French Republic, and at present as a fugitive from 
the vengeauce of the reigning dynasty at Paris—confirm, even 
without acknowledgment, the American scholar’s views. In Sep- 
tember, 1835, M. Arago, in some scientific disquisition, remarked 
thus : 

“Besides the great planets, there revolve around the sun myri- 
ads of small bodies, which do not become visible except at the moment 
when they come into our atmosphere and take fire.” 

In another place he trenches still more closely on Professor Olm- 
sted’s theory, and speaks of the fire-balls which range through 
the sky, as coming from “a new planetary world, which is begin- 
ning to reveal itself to us.” 

Others of the most distinguished philosophers of Europe have 
received favorably the treatises and theory of Professor Olm- 
sted in relation to shooting stars. The great Biot—one of the 
oldest and ablest men of science in France—went so far as to 


do justice to the author as wellasto histheory. In a communica- 
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tion made to , the dy puns, near the lens of the year 
2836, M. Biot remarked : 

“It is scarcely necessary for me to state that all the circum. 
stances of position, direction and periodicity, peculiar to the me- 
teors of the 13th of November, have been collected and made 
known by Mr. Olmsted, (of America,) in a very comprehensive 
and highly interesting work.” 

In another place, M. Biot thanks Prof. Olmsted “ her having so 
carefully collected and stated the evident elements of so curious a 
phenomenvn.” 

More recently, the distinguished Humboldt, in the great work 
entitled “Cosmos,” has given cordial testimony to the nature and 
value of Prof. Olmsted’s researches in relation to Meteors and 
the Aurora Borealis, speaking of them in terms of high compli- 
ment. These foreign tributes to the zeal and accuracy of the Pro- 
fessor, must have been uncommonly acceptable for the reason that, 
until his labors received this lofty sanction from abroad, they were 
received with indifferent favor by many leading scientific men of 
our own country. 

It may properly be inferred, that we are ready to reckon the 
subject of this article among the original and inventive men of the 
day. He has not been content to be simply studious over the 
fruits of others’ labor and research. He has ‘applied his tan- 
gents to the sky,” and, in his day and generation, has enlarged 
the boundaries of science. He has begun where others have 
ended, and pressed forward alone into untrodden paths of know- 
ledge. This will secure him a permanent reputation, however 
much his contemporaries may be dazzled by the specious gloss of 
more ambitious and showy scholars, who have been all their lives 
engaged in studying and retailing the wisdom of others. 

We conclude by announcing, as a piece of scientific intelli- 
gence, that Prof, Olmsted is reputed to be now preparing a history 
and scientific investigation of the origin of the Aurora Borealis. 
A truly original work may be expected. 

Of Prof. Olmsted’s personal appearance, the accompanying 
sketch will give the inspector as perfect an idea as can be con- 
veyed by picture or engraving. 
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A SUMMER’S DAY-DREAM. me 
" 

AN AFTER-PIECE TO “COME IN JUNE.” me 
A MOMENT since a dream trailed o’er me— = ‘ 
A gentle dream of jocund Summer: + oo 
I knew she was but just before me, EB 


Yet had not marked the lingering comer. 
*T was at my window, and the breeze 

Swang sharply round my rattling blind : 
I saw the twilight of the trees— 

I heard the music of the wind. 


I saw a fold of foliage lifted 
Upon the zephyr’s even swell-— 
I felt a stream of odor drifted 
Fresh from some rose’s scarlet cell. 
A swallow fluttered towards the meadow, 
And plucked a straw beside the road ; 
And from the fretted elm-tree’s shadow 
A robin’s sapphic measure flowed. - 


And so, upon this golden morning, 
I heard the Summer rustling on; 
Surprised I had received no warning 
How soon her reign would be begun. 
Fair nymph! I clasp thee to my bosom! 
For, oh! with thee I hail the lustre 
Of sun-like eyes, and cheeks that blossom 
As richly as thy roses cluster. 


Bright hopes, than birds of passage fleeter, 
On fancy’s flashing pinions rove : 

[ soon shall list to voices sweeter 
Than thrill through thy orchestral grove. 





“American Literary Magazine, Vol. III., page 357. 
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I soon shall taste a lip more fragrant 
Than thymy nectar, served by thee 
In lily cups, to lure the vagrant, 
The bold and epicurean bee. 


I soon shall touch a form as slender 
And graceful as thy leaping fawn— 
Cheeks, than thy twilight air more tender, 
Yet flushing Jike thy fairest dawn. 
Blest Summer! joyous is thy visit, 
For flower and sky and wind and tree; 
For something more—and, ah! what is it? 
For her thou bringest back to me. 


June, 1849. ‘L. F, R. 


OWEENA. 


We look shrinkingly back upon the troublous times when the 
plow and the sword, the flail and the rifle, were kept in strange 
companionship. 

We congratulate ourselves for having fallen upon more peace- 
ful times, and bestow but a passing thought upon the fiery trials 
through which the New England pioneers passed. 

Something more than a century and a half ago, while the emi- 
grants from the old world, who had landed at Plymouth, still kept 
cautiously near the sea shore, venturing timidly into the interior 
portions of the country; while clusters of wigwams were still 
thickly scattered about the unexplored regions further inland; 
a Puritan family, actuated by the spirit of adventure, journeyed 
westward. The pioneér, whose name was Samuel Weight, had 
counted the cost of his expedition. His well-laden wagons cor- 
tained an odd medley of agricultural, culinary, and mechanical 
apparatus, thrown in with a few books, and a couple of shattered 
violins. 
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His family consisted of a wife and fourteen children from the 
age of twenty-two down to four years. They jogged slowly west- 
ward, till, striking the Connecticut river,they followed its wind- 
ings southward a short distance. Here, coming upon a beautiful 
and luxuriously fertile spot, where woodland and meadow were 
charmingly intermingled, they halted. 

Not wishing to offend any of the neighboring Indians by an in- 
fringement of their land-holding rights, he purchased of them a 
large and valuable tract of land, for which he gave them a quan- 
tity of beads and other trinkets, together with a pair of silver 
mounted pistols and some blankets. 

With these the savages seemed more than satisfied, and smoked 
the pipe of peace approvingly over the trinkets, vowing eternal 
peace with the pale-face from across the waters. This important 
point being gained, the father, with his elder sons, set about build- 
ing a tenement. Much hard labor must-be performed and many 
personal privations endured, but, with strong and willing hands, 
all bent to one purpose, it was not long before a rude but comfort- 
able log house was erected, and the land about it roughly fenced 
in. I shall not weary you with a recital of the many obstacles 
overcome by this family in their “New Home.” Winter came, 
with deep snows and merciless blasts ; but there is nothing like 
hard work to keep the fingers warm, and the crackling, blazing 
logs, piled bountifully-upon the home-made andirons in the great 
kitchen fire-place, shed a laughing, happy light, upon faces that 
seldom wore a frown of discontent. 

Samuel Weight was a Puritan in the best sense of the word. 
His life had always been one of piety and industry. Perhaps his 
modes of feeling and action smacked too much of the puritanic 
austerity of those times; but he still loved his family tenderly, 
and, while with one hand he would deal a pretty hard blow upon 
some offending youngster’s head, with the other he would toil 
night and day for their support and comfort. In his softer moods, 
the same hand would be laid gently upon the same little head to 
bless and commend. 





With Some hard struggles, some hungry days, and some almost 
despairing times, they lived through the winter. The ‘spring 
seemed to be slow in coming to the suffering family ; but when, 
at last, the snow melted, the sun shone out warmingly, and the 
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trees one to ane out,” their hardships were all forgotten in in 
the present relief. The summer passed pleasantly by. Fields 
that never had known the plow before, promised an abundant 
harvest. The farm-house began to wear a more civilized, com. 
fortable, and finished appearance. 

About this time, some Canadian Indians, instigated by the 
French settlers of Lower Canada and Nova Scotia, descended 
upon the New England colonists, and commenced a series of hor. 
rible barbarities upon the defenseless settlers, which, in deliberate 
cruelty, almost surpassed the cruelties of the Roman tyrants of 
past ages. 

Reports were constantly reaching the ears of our Puritan emi- 
grants, of horrible massacres among the white people. Vague 
but frightful rumors of the destruction of whole villages frequently 
disturbed the quiet of their secluded home. Certain of the 
friendly intervention of the neighboring tribe, with whom he fre. 
quently interchanged conciliatory messages and presents, the 
pioneer hoped that he might, in any danger, look to their aid, 
But early in the fall the tribe journeyed westward, leaving them, 
to their no small alarm, defenseless and miles from any friendly 
succor. At this critical juncture, the family would certainly have 
fled for protection to some fort, had not these alarming reports 
subsided. 

It was said that the hostile Indians had returned to Canada. 
But, uncertain of the truth of these rumors, numerous precautions 
were taken by the isolated family. *Old rifles were got out, clean- 
ed and loaded, rusty swords were brought forth and prepared for 
use, and a martial spirit prevailed over the whole household, 
Even little Anna, the youngest of the family and withal a great 
pet of her stern father, became infected. She persuaded her old- 
est brother to manufacture a small bow and arrow for her private 
use, with which she delighted to practice upon the scare-crow in 
the corn-field. 

A feeling of security gradually came over the family, as reports 
of pacific arrangements reached them. Nearly all their winter 
produce had been stor ed, and but one load of hay remained in the 
well gleaned fields. Early one morning, the oldest son, a tall, 
athletic boy, who had been fearless and venturesome throughout 
the impending danger, started with the hay wagon for the adjoin- 
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ing fields. A threatened storm rendered it necessary that the hay 


should be got in immediately, and it was arranged that the dinner 
should be brought him by one of the family. 

When the dinner hour arrived, little Anna begged hard to be 
allowed to take Jonathan’s dinner—and showing her tiny imple- 
ments of war hung at her side, declared that she could shoot an 
Indian if he were hidden behind atree! She was accordingly 
despatched across the meadow. 

I wish you could have seen the little one! She was a fair-hair- 
ed, blue-eyed little beauty. There was something graceful in 
every turn of her head—in every peal of laughter that burst from 
her lips there was an indescribable pleasantness—in every dimple 
that lurked about the corners of her mouth, there was a nameless 
beauty that won all hearts. Even the stern, austere father, could 
not find it in his heart to chide her. Especially was she petted 
by her brother Jonathan, who frolicked with her in the hay loft, 
carried her on his shoulder, and manufactured for her all sorts of 
queer-looking playthings, such as were never seen before and 
probably never will be again. I wish, too, that you could have 
seen them eating their dinner on the hay wagon. It was a Sat- 
lean, outvieing in gracefulness of design and brilliancy of coloring, 
all the intricately got up scenes of these our over-refined modern 
times. 

The strong man, whose gigantic palm might have dealt a death 
blow upon the little one’s head, tenderly lifted the child over the 
wheels up among the hay, where her light form scarce bent dried 
grass spears. And then, the air with which the coarsely clad 
laborer helped the little lady to a slice df bread and cheese !—the 
laugh, the blush, the graceful bending of the head with which it 
was received—were all inimitable. And how deliciously the 
plain, coarse morsel tasted, sweetened by labor and mutual affec- 
tion. 

The dark clouds which, all the morning, had been striving in- 
effectually to hide the sun, suddenly became darker and heavier, 
and a rain-drop fell on the child’s face. As she turned to jump 
from the wagon, a whizzing sound smote on her ear. A shriek 
and a groan followed, and her brother lay upon the grass before 
her, a lifeless corpse! 

A shrill whoop rung on the air, and a rude arm was flung around 
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the child’s waist. Her presence of mind left her but for a mo. 
ment, and while the tawny savage bore her swiftly across the mead. 
ow, her shrieks for help became louder and more piercing. Sud. 
denly she caught the bow and arrow that hung at her side, and, 
quick as thought, aimed it full in the face of her captor. The 
arrow entered his eye, and with a yell of agony, he hurled her from 
him. A second thought seemed to change his intention, for, with 
a terrible blow upon her temple, he seized her again, and soon 
entered the core of a neighboring wood. The blow had effect. 
ually silenced her, and she hung senseless across his brawny arm, 

The pioneer had done all that human being could do. He 
had, at the imminent risk of his own life and that of all his family, 
left for a fort at a great distance. He had traversed the country 
for miles, and frantically rushed from village to village. The 
search was fruitless—and after nearly a year of alternate hope 
and fear, he returned disheartened to his bereaved family. 

The council fire was kindled, and about it were gathered re- 
vengeful faces, and tall, spare forms, whose hasty, impatient ges- 
tures, boded little delay for the pinioned “ pale-faces.” 

A child was brought among them. Her face was undisturbed 
by the quailing expression of fear which distorted the faces of the 
other prisoners. She looked innocently into the glaring eye of 
the "chief whose fiat was soon tosettleher doom. Her mild face 
seemed to soften the stony hearted savages, for a murmur of won- 
der and admiration ran around the circle. But, as if to smother 
all kindly feeling, her captor stalked into the ‘centre of the august 
circle, and pointing fiercely to the vacant socket where the child’s 
hand had sent the missile, he shouted in a tone of thunder, “Re- 
venge !” 

All eyes were turned upon the captive. But did she shrink 
beneath the angry gaze? Slowly, calmly, and bent upon one 
knee before the chief, her face crimsoned with the glow of indig- 
nation, she looked unblenchingly up into the dark, scowling face 
before her. Her voice faltered not, but with all the force which 
its childish tone could possess, she said, ‘‘ He killed Jonathan, dear 
brother Jonathan! O! give me my bow and arrow, that I may 
put out the other eye !” 
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Where now was the yielding little one who never before had 
spoken an ungentle word? Her eye shot forth unusual rays, keen 
as the glances that met her own. Goaded almost to madness 
by the cruel murder of her favorite brother, and childishly igno- 
rant of the full extent of her peril, she seemed perfectly desperate. 
Her heroism had won the day, and with whispered wonder. 
ings, the chief bade an Indian boy bring the talismanic bow and 
arrow. 

A target was erected at some distance. With unshaken hand 
she drew the bow, and as, with a sharp twang, the arrow clove 
the centre, a shout of applause rang through the encampment. 

Some months before, the old chief of the tribe had been killed 
in battle, and the young warrior who now filled his place had 
lately wedded a beautiful Indian girl, whose unusually pale face 
and lovely meekness of manner had won for her the name of the 
“Snow-Winged Dove.” During the few critical moments which 
were to decide the fate of the little “ pale-face,” the blood crim- 
soned her cheek and tears of anxious hope started from her dis- 
tended eyes. 

While the warriors of the council were mutely admiring the 
unwonted bravery of one so young, her womanly feelings of sym- 
pathy and love clamored loud within her heart; and as the arrow 
shot true to the mark, she sprang among the circle, and throwing 
her arms about the little one, pleaded with her “ lord and master” 
that she might take the child as her own. 

She bore the girl, now faint from revulsion of feeling, to her 
wigwam, and, soothing her with kind words, quickly brought tears 
of gratitude from those large blue eyes which, but a few moments 
before, had returned glance for glance with the maddened sava- 
ges. Little Anna’s beauty enchanted the Indian girls. They de- 
lighted to hang their most precious ornaments about her graceful 
figure, and spared no puins in instructing her in the arts known 
among them—sich as the braiding of osiers into fanciful baskets, 
staining them ‘astefully with the juice of wild berries, and the or. 
namentirz of wampum belts and moccasons. 

He. aptness at these arts surprised them. Being quite young 
when captured, her habits of life were soon moulded to those of 
the Indians. Her repinings for home grew less serious, and the 
remembrance of father, mother, brother and sister, grew daily 
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fainter and less painful. Her agility and grace were the admira. 


tion of the whole tribe, and in time she became a sort of deity 
among them, petted by all and well-nigh worshiped by some, 

Six years had elapsed since she was taken captive, and little 
Oweena (as they called her), now grown more beautiful than ever, 
scarcely thought of her home, except to dread the possibility of 
return to a life so uncongenial with her Indian habits. She had 
become as swift and sure-footed in the chase as a deer, and ex. 
celled all the squaws in the manufacture of baskets, belts, and 
moceasons. The chief had formally adopted her as his own 
daughter, and Oweena the beautiful, Oweena the brave, the little 
fawn who kept all harm from the tribe, whose mysterious influ- 
ence he believed prospered them in battle and in the chase, was 
his idol. 

Dwelling in the chief’s tent, about which all the councils of the 
nation were assembled, her flitting form and pale face, so strange- 
ly contrasted with the tawny visages of the Indian girls, caught 
many @ wandering eye, and elicited from strangers expressions of 
wonder and admiration. Her fame spread among the numerous 
tribes about the country, and, finally, vague stories about a little 
pale-face of wondrous beauty, who dwelt among the Wacoes, 
reached the white settlements. Eager to catch at the most forlorn 
hope, Mr. Weight, who had but once heard some slight mention 
made of the fact, hurried off northward, and, going from vil- 
lage to village, sought untiringly for his lost Anna. 

After months of fatiguing travel, he was about to relinquish his 
efforts, when, hearing of a warlike tribe living about two hundred 
miles north of the St. Lawrence river, he procured an Indian guide 
and set out on his perilous journey. 

Long and weary leagues were traversed, deep and dangerous 
torrents forded, and some days of gnawing hunger and thirst were 
endured. Exhausted and foot-sore, he at last reached the settles; 
ment. He went from wigwam to wigwam, making cautious in- 
quiries about their modes of life, representing himself as an inva- 
lid traveling for the restoration of health. 

He entered the principal wigwam of the cluster. The chief 
and his squaw were seated upon some skins, while a couple of 
Indian boys were shooting at a target in the further corner of the 
hut. Having seated himself upon a pile of furs near the swarthy 
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couple, he gave them a good-natured “ How d’ ye do?” and tak- 
ing no notice of their sidelong’ glances and sullen looks, brought 
forth a box of beads and trinkets, offering to exchange them for 
furs: Upon his declaring this as his errand, the chief changed 
his manner, and entering eagerly into some bargains, soon had 
his squaw decked with a profusion of beads, finger rings and ear- 
hoops. 

But while the chief and his wife were engrossed with their 
traffic, a strange conflict was raging behind the skins on which 
they were seated. Had you peeped behind the furs, you might 
have seen the face of the beautiful Oweena distorted with conflict- 
ing emotions. As that long-forgotten voice fell upon her ear, a 
tumult of fond thoughts and happy recollections rushed to her 
mind. The circumstances of her brother’s murder, the log farm- 
house, her doting mother, her brothers and sisters, with a thou- 
sand pleasant images, arose vividly before her eyes. Butstrangely 
mingled with all these remembrances was an unutterable clinging 
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to the wild life she had led for so many years—tender thoughts of 4) 


her protectors, the chief and his squaw—and a dread of unendu- 
rable restraint flitted across her mind ; and again those much-loved 
faces would gaze smilingly upon her. But the better instincts 
finally conquered, and as a hasty glance from behind the furs as- 
sured her that it was no other than her father, she sprang from 
her concealment, and, throwing herself into his extended arms, 
besought him to take her “home!” The little Anna of other days 
was scarce recognizable in the tall, slender, jeweled maiden. The 
Indian costume well became her fragile figure, and as her father, 
with affection’s quick discernment, saw in the much-changed 
Oweena many traces of his long lost child, he held her more closely 
in his arms, uttering through his sobs the name of “Anna.” The 
unusual sound acted electrically upon the girl, for tears blinded 
her eyes, and, trembling with tender emotion, she clung more 
closely to her father. A dark frown settled upon the face of the 
chief. He strode forward, and, grasping her arm, said, reproach- 
fully, “I bade you bide behind the skins till the pale-face had 
passed on!” It was the first reproving or unkind word that he 
had ever uttered to her. 

She looked timidly into the chief’s face, then imploringly up to 
her father. Mr. Weight had dealt much with the Indians, and 
2* 
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knew well what feelings were best aroused and what most easily 
acted upon. He released the trembling girl, and holding her at 
arms-length, looked steadily at the chief. “She isa brief blessing, 
sent you by the Good Spirit,” said he, “to teach you that pale. 
faces are not all treacherous. Learn, then, from this child, a Jes. 
son of forbearance and forgiveness of wrong, and restore her to 
her father: then will the Great Spirit smile on your path.” 
— ' 

It was a dark day for the chief when Oweena left them. Tears 
coursed the pale cheeks of the Snow-Winged Dove, and crowds 
of weeping Indian girls gathered about her. Even the sternest 
warriors of the nation looked regretfully upon her departing foot- 
steps. 

It cannot be denied that Oweena, even amid the superior pleas- 
ures of her civilized home, looked wistfully back at times to her 
home among the Wacoes. Throughout her life she ever retained 
a grateful remembrance of the good chief and his squaw, sending 
them, as opportunity offered, such trinkets as she knew would 
delight the eyes of the Snow-Winged Dove. She lived to look 
gratefully up to a wise Creator who had mercifully redeemed her 
from the thraldom of a barbarous life, and in her dying hour one 
of her last requests was, that the words of life and truth might be 
conveyed to her Indian parents, that they might share with her a 
blest eternity in Heaven. 

The spot where Samuel Weight settled so many years ago is 
now a flourishing village. There is a graveyard surrounding the 
old “ gray church”—and in one corner, away among the tall grass, 
and under the shadow of a willow planted more than a century 
ago by loving hands, is a low, brown stone, whose inscription, 
though much effaced by the chafings of time, still enables one to 
read the strange name of “ Oweena.” 
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THE HEBREW MINSTREL.* 


A DREAM. 





BY REV. ROBERT TURNBULL. 





"Twas in that time, when round the slumbering head 
Strange visions play, by dreaming fancy fed; 
When changeful shadows flit before the eyes, 
Grotesque and wild, of every form and guise, 

Some mean, some great, some beautiful or grand, 
Like the wild wonders of enchanted land; 

When space and time submit to our control, 

And quick as thought we dart from pole to pole; 
We stretch out time itself ten thousand fold, 

And old seem young, and even young seem old ; 
When souls commingle—joyous as the day 

They met in friendship, though the one’s away, 
Far, far beyond the sea, and e’en the dead, 

Whom once we loved, come from their narrow bed 
To commune with our hearts. O, then, how dear, 
Those on whose grave we’ve shed the bitter tear! 
Then, too, the distant scenes of other times— 

The men—the deeds—the dreams of other climes, 
Surround the enraptured soul, and years 

Which ne’er were numbered in this vale of tears, 
To fancy give a field of wondrous range. 

Through many a scene of wild and shadowy change. 
*T was in that time, well I remember yet, 

Far in the western world the sun was set; 





*(Mr. Epitor: This poem—if, indeed, I ought to dignify it with such a name 
—was written some twenty years ago, when the writer was a student at col- 
lege. It has been subjected to a slight revision, and possibly may interest 
some of your readers, You are quite aware that I do not claim to be a poet, 
and have long ago abandoned rhyme. But there is a period in the life of most 
educated persons, when it is possible to string together a few lines of verse 
which may be worth preserving. Whether the accompanying possesses this 
character you must be the judge. Respectfully, Yours, R. T.] 
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The little warblers sought their downy nest, 


And insect tribes had hummed themselves to rest; 
The cheerful peasant, all past toil forgot, 

With loitering steps now sought his little cot, 
The echoes waking with his tuneful voice, 

Or haply musing on his fireside joys. 

The eve was hushed: while far the distant sound 
Of falling waters through the calm profound, 
Fell on the ear—as ’twere a voice that came 
From other worlds, a God that might proclaim! 
By Shinar’s streams, a minstrel old I saw, 
Whose lofty features moved a reverend awe, 
He was, in sooth, a venerable sage, 

Whose flowing hair was silvered o'er with age. 
Upon the bank he sat, while willows spread 
Their weeping boughs above his bending head, 
While clumps of leafy palms behind him lay, 
In distance fading with the close of day, 

As twilight, stealing from yon lovely dell 

In deepening darkness o’er their branches fell. 
O, ’twas beyond dispute a glorious scene, 
Though softly shaded with day’s dying sheen. 


But all was gloomy to the minstrel’s eye; 
Its beauty only moved his mournful sigh ; 
Adown his wrinkled cheeks the tears did fall, 
Sweet tears, though sad, which he would not recall ; 
His thoughts were ‘far away, beyond control, 
In his dear, native land—the country of his soul. 


He thought of Judah and the scenes of home, 
Of Hermon, Sion, and the glorious dome 
Of that bright temple, stretching to the skies, 
To which once turned so many prayerful eyes.* 
The Jordan’s lonely wave he saw, while stole 
Through all his thrilling, longing, sickening soul, 
The sound of Siloah’s fount, by whose sweet streams 
He once indulged his youthful, summer dreams. 
His harp, too! friend of yore, whose tones could thrill 
His soul to rapture; which the waves could still 
Of darkest grief, and which the song of praise, 








* The Jews were accustomed to pray with the face turned towards the 
temple. 
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From deepest dungeons, to Jehovah raise. 
That harp upon an aged willow hung, 
Its melody forgot, and songs which once it sung! 


A breeze, with gentle touch that curled the wave, 
Now through the willow trees a whisper gave, 
Then struck that lonely harp, and waked a strain 
More sweet than aught that one could hear again. 
The minstrel heard its voice and raised his head, 
While memory’s magic power his fancy led, 
Roused by that mystic, witching strain, far back 
To other years, to life’s fresh, sunny track. 

A transient joy rushed through his troubled soul, 
But soon gave way to melancholy dole. 

A long, sad sigh escaped his manly breast, 

As if it mourned past friends, those friends the best. 


Though smiles are sweet, yet tears too have their joy, 
While thoughts of other days the heart employ, 

Such sadly pleasing grief he might prolong, 

The minstrel took his harp and then began his song: 


Where are thy glories, once so bright, 
My country—where thy name ? 

How is thy beauty sunk in night, 
Thy splendor and thy fame ! 

No more thy music’s heavenly strain, 
Heard far from Zion hill, 

With rapture fills the wandering swain 

When sober night creeps o’er the plain, 
And earth and sky are still. 


Where is thy temple—where thy God? 
Where are thy triumphs flown ? 
All vanished! like a fiery cloud 
That flashes and is gone! 
Alas! thou sitt’st a wasted thing, 
All weary and forlorn; 
To thee no joy the sun-beams bring, 
But deeper shadows o’er thee fling, 
And make thy woes their scorn. 


The time was, when I wandered free 
Across thy hills and plains, 
And drank thine ancient liberty, 
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THE HEBREW MINSTREL. 
And sang thy glorious strains, 
And praised the Lord, our mighty King, 
In lofty chant and song— 
While far away the mountains sang, 
And back the joyous echoes rang 
The little hill along! 


But those loved joys, on rapid wing, 
Far, far away are borne, 

While care and sorrow deeply sting 
With slavery’s poisoned thorn : 

To Judah we must say, farewell! 
Farewell to Zion’s steep ; 

In foreign climes condemned to dwell, 

Full oft our mournful tale will tell, 
Lift up the voice and weep. 


O, Salem! once my honored home, 
I hear thy distant wail; 

While aliens rudely, madly roam 
Within thy temple’s pale, 

And scenes of other years, like dreams 
Of death. come o’er my soul, 

Unmingled with the hallowed gleams 

Of soothing hope, whose mystic streams 
Can drown the deepest dole. 


But Judah’s hills I'll ne’er forget, 
Though far from them I roam, 

And though with ills on ills beset, 
I'll think of love and home ; 

And wandering near some lonely stream, 
Dejected and forlorn, 

[’!] ruminate in pensive dreain 

On many a long-forgotten theme, 
And sadly, sweetly mourn ! 











Hark! did you hear that softly dying strain? 
"Tis gone! wild, warbling o’er the distant plain. 


he scene is changed: and in my fitful dream 


No more I see majestic Shinar’s stream; 


A lovelier scene breaks on my ravished sight, 


Imbathed in :morning’s mild and rosy light: 
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’Tis Zion's sacred hill, with summit grand, 
On which the minstrel takes his joyful stand ; 
He looks to Heaven ; his eye is all on fire, 
And thus again he strikes the sounding lyre : 


Awake, awake! put on thy might, 
O, God, rush thundering to the fight ! 
Remember all thy former ways, 

Thy mighty deeds of other days ; 
Our vengeful foes low in the dust 
Do thou, in judgment, quickly thrust ; 
Thy people back from bondage bring, \ 
And loud thy praises we shall sing. Fi 


I see them come—lo! from afar, 
They mingle in the ranks of war— 
The trumpet sounds—the foemen turn— 
Behind them fire and fury burn— 
Thy host pursues—down, down they fall, 
And ruin shrouds them in her pall. 


O, Salem, lift thy voice on high! 
With glad hosannas rend the sky ; 
Let hill and dale with woods around, 





Join in the high, triumphant sound. 

My country, lo! thy beauties rise— 

Thy glory stretches to the skies— 

Thy captive children in a band, 

See, coming to their native land ; 

Their sorrow gone—their mourning fled, 

And peace eternal on their head : 

No more they feel a sense of wrongs, 

But speak their joy in rapturous songs! 


Yet onward, as I stretch my eyes, 
Still greater glories, mantling, rise. 
From heaven itself thy God descends, 
In human form to earth he bends. 





O, wondrous sight! harp, lift thy voice: 

Let heaven, and earth, and seas rejoice : 

Ye seraphs, strike your harps on high 

With heaven’s most touching melody : . 
Let wastes be glad—let deserts sing, 





‘Till all the welkin sweetly ring. 
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Hark, hark! the song from Heaven descends, 
To Bethlehem’s plains it swiftly tends— 
It loudly sweeps—it softly thrills 





Far o’er the night-encompassed hills. 
Entranced, the humble shepherds hear 
_ The music that delights the ear 
Of Him who sits upon the throne 
Of quenchless light, unchanged, alone ! 
Bland as the dying summer's eve, 
When gentle dreams kind seraphs weave 
To wrap the soul—yet grander far 
Than many waters rushing are, 
The distant hallelujahs roll, 
Wild, murmuring, o’er my raptured soul. 
Bright Morning Star! I| see thee rise, 
Strong in thy might—while countless eyes, 
y From climes where deep the shadows fall 
Of death, and glooms encompass all, 
Gaze on thy healing wings o’erspread 
With golden rays above their head. 
Sweet streams are heard in desert lands, 
Meandering soft through burniug sands— 
And lo, the blooming Paradise 
Bursts from the distant wilderness ; 
; While heathen rivers gladly sing, 


And barren rocks with music ring! 


See, nations hasten to His call, 
The songs of grace are sung to all— 
Barbarians, Romans, Greeks and Jews, 
All drink the sweet, the enlivening news. 
A holy band of Christian love, 
W hich links in one the world above, 
In radiant light to earth descends, 
And war, with raging tumult, ends, 
While on the happy, happy scene, 
The smile of Heaven beams all serene! 


He stopt, and he gazed on the far distant sky, 
As if something mysterious had caught his tranced eye. 
On the green sward he bent, and with hands clasp’d together, 
. He raised this high prayer through the calm, floating ether: 
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“My God, O my God! to thee my heart turneth, 

With the deep love of heaven to thee my soul burneth ; 
O take me, O take me, to thine own blessed breast, 

O waft me, O waft me, to thine own waveless rest. 

This vain world is dark, and yon calm skies are bright, 
And my heart yearneth deep to behold the strange sight. 
Come, come, O my God, break the bands of this earth, 
Let me soar to the clime of my true native birth !” 


He was silent—he rose up—still gazing on high, 
As if wrapt into visions of ecstacy, 
While softly and swiftly from heaven descended 
A chariot, by angels of brightness attended, 
And the minstrel was raised on that bright car of fire, 
To the land of his birth and the home of his sire ; 
While the far distant music was borne to my ear, 
As I gazed on the track of his mystic career. 
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HUME AND THE PURITANS. 





BY REV. 8S. G. BUCKINGHAM. 





WE are great admirers of Hume as a historian. We always 
feel, in reading him, as if we were conversing with a giant mind, 
and he has very much the same weight with us in what he says as 
our own Webster does in an argument. It is a mind equally acute 
and comprehensive, and one that constantly deals, and deals ably, 
with fundamental principles. He does not give us the philosophy of 
history without any facts in it, after the beau ideal of the German 
fashion, nor does he give us the facts merely without finding any 
philosophy to be derived from them, but there is a constant refer- 
ence to first principles. As it is a political history, things are to 
be looked at in their bearings upon what the writer regards as 
the correct principles of civil government—as they affect the fun- 
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ar upon 
the progress of Constitutional Freedom in those Islands. Hig 
ideas of a perfect Government do not, to be sure, square exactly 
with our own. But we are satisfied that this is the way such a 
history should be written; that things should be tried and judged 
of by this standard of first principles; that events should be looked 
at as they favor or oppose what are assumed to be the correct 


damental laws of the British Constitution, and as they be 


principles of Government, and this we regard as the highest kind 
of history writing. This, it strikes us, is the great defect of Ma- 
caulay in his recent work. As a series of pictures of men and 
the times—always vivid, and for the most part just, for aught 
we know—it is a rich contribution to English literature. But 
as a political history, it is hardly to be put upon the same shelf 
with Hume’s. He does not try things by any settled first princi- 
ples. Indeed, he does not seem to have any that he regards of 
very great importance ; for what he would consider bad legisla. 
tion now, was the very best in a previous age, though it violated 
the principles which would now be necessary to make it good. 
In Hume’s mind, however, political principles have been defi- 
nitely settled, and, whether formally or unconsciously, things are 
always judged of by them, except where his prejudices are 
stronger than his intellectual convictions. He has long stood, and 
for aught we see, is still likely to stand, as the Great Historian of 
England, though his History has been shown to be in many re- 
spects false and unjust, and in many more may be. As we re- 
marked at the beginning, we admire Hume as a historian, and yet 
we can hardly forgive him the injustice he has done to the Puri- 
tans. 

He was peculiarly disqualified to write their history. They, as 
a class, were religious men, while he was an avowed unbeliever. 
They were the strictest Calvinists—he the loosest Deist. They 
were full of faith in God and Providence, and this faith was in 
them an ever-present, all-controlling principle of action, while he 
had no practical and scarcely a sveculative belief in either. The 
religious element was altogether the most predominant and the 
most influential in their character, while in his it was entirely 
wanting. ‘ How, then, could he be expected to understand such 
men—much more to appreciate them? Had it not been for this 
broad gulf of separation which so completely cut him off from 
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all sympathy with them, he never would have set down, as he so 
often has done, their most intelligent convictions as blind super- 
sition, and their most conscientious scruples as so much bigotry. 

Then, again, these men were the unyielding opponents of his 
favorite Stuart Kings. He is a regular apologist for Charles I, 
in all his contests with the Puritan party. He thinks it hard that 
they would not grant him all the supplies he asked for when he 
first came to the throne, a young and untried monarch, though 
he well knew that this was the only way in which they could se- 
cure their rights—by withholding supplies until their rights were 
guarantied to them—and that for twenty years this had been the 
ground on which they had maintained their struggle with his fa- 
ther, granting him no supplies until he should redress their 
wrongs. He wonders that they cannot place more confidence in 
the word and oath of a King, when he might have known so well 
that the word of a Stuart never was worth any thing, and that 
Charles owed his tragic end as much to his falsehood and fickle- 
ness as to his tyranny. We could not expect one with such over- 
weening fondness for these Stuarts, to do justice to their enemies. 
We might as soon expect a warm admirer of Jefferson’s adminis- 
tration to do full justice to his opponents, or an old-fashioned 
Federalist to appreciate fully Mr, Jefferson and his friends. 

Every careful reader of Hume must have noticed the inconsis- 
tencies into which he falls in his account of the Puritans. He 
tells us that the leaders of this party were “men of the most un- 
common capacity and the largest views:” “men of the greatest 
parts and most extensive knowledge that the nation at this time 
produced ;” and yet that these very men were so weak that they 
“could not enjoy any peace of mind, because obliged to hear 
prayers offered up to the Divinity by a priest covered with a 
white linen vestment,” (vol. 3, chap. L, p, 352.) He speaks of it, 
tobe sure, as the weakness of great men; but the question at 
once suggests itself, how could such men be so weak ? unless 
there was some important principle involved in the matter—and 
then their weakness might be their wisdom. At the breaking out 
of the first civil war between Charles and his opponents, he rep- 
resents the latter as so completely carried away by their religious 
fanaticism, as to exhibit neither reason nor principle in their pro- 
ceedings, Though there “ never wasa people less corrupted by 
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vice and more actuated by principle than the English, during this 
period, and never were there individuals who possessed more 
capacity, more courage, more public spirit, more disinterested 
zeal ’’—-still he says, that “the infusion of this one ingredient, in 
too large a proportion, had corrupted all these noble principles, 
and converted them into the most violent poison—and this fanati- 
cal spirit let loose, confounded all regard to ease, safety, interest, 
and dissolved every moral and civil obligation,” (vol. 3, chap. Ly, 
p- 512.) Yet we are told again that, during that period, “they 
displayed great vigor as well as wisdom in their counsels, from 
the beginning, and a furious, headstrong body, broken loose from 
the restraints of laws, were retained in subjection under their au. 
thority, and finally united by zeal and passion, as by the most 
legal and established government,” (chap. Lv1, p. 535,) and that 
“all the events of this period are less distinguished by atrocious 
deeds, either of treachery or cruelty, than were ever any intes- 
tine discords which had so long a continuance,” (chap. tv1, p. 528.) 
Although he uniformly represents the Protectorate of Cromwell 
as an usurpation and a tyranny, still “it must be acknowledged,” 
he says, “that the Protector in his civil and, domestic administra- 
tion displayed as great regard, both to justice and clemency, as 
his usurped authority, derived from no law, and founded only on 
the sword, could possibly permit. All the chief officers in the 
courts of judicature were filled with men of integrity. Amidst 
the virulence of faction, the decrees of the judges were upright 
and impartial. And to every man but himself, and to himsélf, ex- 
cept when necessity required the contrary, the law was the great 
rule of conduct and behavior,’’ (vol. 4, chap. Lx1, p. 112.) We 
have always regarded this last admission of Hume’s in regard to 
the Protector and his party, as the highest eulogium he could 
have pronounced upon them. To have kept the courts of justice 
pure, when they might so easily have corrupted them, as Charles 
soon after did—to have filled them with able and upright judges, 
instead of inquisitors like Jefferies—to have regarded the legal 
rights of their enemies, when they had the army at their control, 
and might have rode over them all, as their enemies did over 
theirs the moment they came into power, is in our view as com 
plete a refutation as could be wished, of that charge of fanaticism 
which “ dissolved every moral and civil obligation.” 
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Weare also struck, in reading Hume, with the silly grounds 
on which he often rests his judgment of the Puritans. They 
wore long faces and short hair. They had queer scripture names,* 
and sang through their noses. This, to be sure, was not exactly 
in good taste, but hardly enough to make them either fools or 
fanatics. But they were men of acknowledged ability in Parlia- 
ment, and their prowess in the field none will deny, while for 
strictness of morals there never was such an army as Cromwell’s 
inthe world. “It is acknowledged by the most zealous Royal- 
ists,” says Macaulay, (vol. 1, p.114,) “that in that singular camp 
no oath was heard, no drunkenness or gambling was seen, and 
that during the long dominion of the soldiery, the property of the 
peaceable citizen and the honor of woman were held sacred.” 
The Royalists may give themselves up to the most shameless prof- 
ligacy, but if they do, it is because the Puritans are so rigid. 
They may make a holiday of the Sabbath, according to King 
James’ “ Book of Sunday Sports,” and it is only because the Pu- 
ritans spend it in such “melancholy indolence.’” The Royal 
troops may be guilty of such license that their friends among whom 
they quarter fear the enemy less than they do them, and they are 
only a set of high-born Cavaliers—a little too warm-blooded, to 
be sure, but none of your low-lived, canting knaves, like the 
Round-heads. They had their weaknesses, but what were they 
compared with their devotion to God and to Liberty? Their 
faults, amid their sturdy virtues, seem no more than freckles on 
their faces, compared with the ulcers that blotched their enemies. 

Hume often does the Puritans injustice in the construction he 
puts upon their conduct. The same act will appear well, or ill, 
according to the view you take of the motives that dictated it. 
And it is within the power of a historian, without misstating or 
omitting any material fact, to put such a construction upon those 
facts as shall produce entirely a wrong impression, and shall be 
virtually falsehood. Ifa man prays, like Cromwell, it may be an 


* Hume has made the most of this weakness of theirs, and exaggerated the 
matter, for the purpose of ridiculing them, beyond all truth. In the list of “a 
jury, said to be enclosed in the county of Sussex,” and wholly made up of 
such names as, “‘Accepted, Faint-not, Make-peace, Kill-sin, Fight-the-good- 
fight-of-faith,” (chap. 11, p. 93,) we take it no one without great simphicit 
supposes that such a jury was ever empannelled. It looks like a list which 
some wag of Charles the Second’s time got up, perhaps to amuse his monarch 
with after dinner. 
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it. As tothe character of the act, and of the individual whose 


act it is, the views you take of it will depend upon the motives 
to which you ascribe it. It is in this respect preéminently that 
Hume wrongs the Puritans throughout his work. He does not 
do justice to their motives—he does not appreciate their princi- 
ples. Take their leaders, Hampden and Pym and others, whom 
Charles attempted to detach from their party by giving them offi- 
ces under the crown, but failed. Hume attributes his want of 
success to his “ want of skill” in managing the matter, or to the 
“slender preferments which it was then in the King’s power to 
confer” —instead of ascribing it, as he ought in all justice, to their 
incorruptible virtue, which spurned the bribe, (vol. 3, chap. ty,, 
p- 489.) When Cromwell came to the Protectorate, Hume says, 
he was “ambitious of forming connections with the nobility, and 
for this purpose united one of his daughters in marriage to 
Viscount Fauconberg, and another to Rich, grandson and heir of 
the Earl of Warwick.” Now, it so happens that among his letters 
which have lately come to light, is one from Mary, the former of 
these daughters, to her brother Henry in Ireland, which lets us 
into this matter. She apologises for not having written before, 
but really she has felt so bad about this “ business of my sister 
Frances and Mr. Rich,” that she could not—and she goes on to 
tell him that, after the affair had gone on well for several months, 
her father broke it off, and broke it off, not (as was generally sup- 
posed) because he and the Earl of Warwick could not agree about 
the settlement to be made upon the young people ; but, “if I may 
say the truth, I think it was not so much estate, as from private 
reasons, which my father discovered to none, but to my-sister 
Frances, and his own family—which was, a dislike to the young 
person, which he had from some reports of his being a vicious 
man.” (Carlyle’s Cromwell, vol. 2, p. 211.) That is, he heard 
that his character was not good; and, desirable as such a connec- 
tion might be in itself considered, he was not willing to strengthen 
his power by an alliance with an ancient and influential family, if 
it might involve in it the sacrifice of his daughter’s happiness. 
And but for this old family letter, which, after two centuries, has 
come to light, this connection might always have been quoted as 
one of the proofs of his ambition, and quoted on the authority of 
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the Great Historian of Rughend, iia the ath in the case does 
him honor, and shows that his wise affection as a father, was su- 
perior to any selfish ambition he might have had as Lord Protec- 
tor. 

The fact is, he has done Cromwell, throughout, the basest in- 
justice. The idea he gives us of him—and it is the one generally 
entertained of him until lately, and chiefly upon his authority—is 
the grossest caricature that was ever sketched. He gives us the 
impression that he was a man of great abilities, but of just those 
abilities which make us despise one the more, the more he pos- 
sesses of them—the ability to manage others by arts and every 
mean device; whereas, in truth, the English Government never 
had such a man at its head before, and those eleven years of the 
Commonwealth are some of the brightest of its history. They 
seem like day itself between two nights, compared with what pre- 
ceded and followed it. And as for his principles—they are all 
summed up ina single word, and that is, hypocrite. He isa 
hypocrite in politics, for while he professes to be actuated by a 
love of liberty, he is only aiming at absolute despotism. And his 
piety is alla cloak to cover his villanies. Is it not a little strange 
that, when his memory, like his bones, has been dug up and black- 
ened, after two hundred years, his friends should be able with 
pious care to collect the fragments, and we be permitted to see, 
for the first time, that he was aman, and nota monster. The 
publication of his Letters by Carlyle, after two centuries, has re- 
versed the judgment of the world in regard to him, and stamped 
on Hume the deepest blot that rests upon the Great Historian— 


the crime of basely maligning the noblest character he had to’ 


treat of. Macaulay, we notice, gives up the idea of his being a 
hypocrite, and, admitting his abilities and sincerity, does him, in 
the main, justice. And it will be long, we imagine, before any 
respectable historian will again venture to adopt Hume’s views of 
him. 

The truth is, Hume hated the Puritans. He could not appre- 
ciate them; he could not understand them; and, more than all, 
he abhorred their faith and their worship. He meant to do them 
justice, and no doubt often thought he had, especially in attribu- 
ting to them, as a party, such a steadfast love of liberty. But, 
looking at them individually and through the medium of his bitter 
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prejudices, their faults were masuitea, their misdeeds agerava- 
ted, and some of those little things which, to say the most, were 
only ridiculous, are made proofs of the deepest corruption, and 
hold such a place in the frame-work of his otherwise noble His. 
tory, and will, sadly to its marring, as long as it shall last. The 
character of those men, however, is becoming continually better 
understood, and each succeeding generation thinks more of those 
old English Puritans, and will till he who can trace his descent, 
however remote, back to that seed royal, shal! ask for no prouder 
pedigree. 


APPEAL TO THE SUN, 


ON SEEING A FELON AT HIS GRATED WINDOW ON THE EVENING BEFORE 
HIS EXECUTION. 





BY MRS. W. W. ELLSWORTH. 


Wary urge thy coursers in their downward race, 
Bright, beautiful sun ? : ; 
For with an headlong speed thou seem’st this day 
To seek thy wonted goal! Oh linger still 
Upon the distant hill-tops, and shed forth 
Thy rich effulgence in a flood of glory, 
Glad’ning creation. . . . . Linger still and bathe 
With thy soft, parting light, the iron’d cell 
Of one, by justice stern, condemn’d to die! 









How eagerly his straining eyes gaze on 
The beauties of this gorgeous landscape !— 
Yon liquid mirror flinging back thy image, 
The forest tips, brilliant in burnish’d gold, 
The gentle ripple of the sparkling brook 
That leaps the tiny rocks in ceaseless play, 
While to the ear the bugle’s soften’d note 
Steals on the breeze, in witching melody. 
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APPEAL TO THE SUN. 

He looks at thee, fountain of light, and feels 
The bitterness of death, while murmuring, 
«Tis the last—the last! Never more, for me, 
Shall nature smile in gladness. One short night 
Of deep, remediless remorse, and all 

Its torturing anguish—one, only one— 

And the heart’s sickness shall be felt no more— 
No more this coward frame shrink from the pang 
Of parting life—nor fancy agonize 

In vain perplexity on all beyond!” 


Methinks his memory turns to childhood’s home : 
Once more he throws a faggot in the blaze, 
Returns again a mother’s fond caress, 

And listens to the counsels of his sire, 

Dreaming of boyhood, innocence and peace. 

— Where now those parents, who, in ignorance, 
Gave fervent thanks when God bestow’d a son? 
Crushed to the earth with grief, that father pines— 
A maniac wild, that tender mother roams— 

Dark is their casement now, and cold their hearth ; 
He knows it well, and to its loathed dregs, 
Drains the full cup of human misery. 


Oh, linger yet, in pity, radiant orb, 

Light up the dim, chill prison of despair, 

And mitigate, with kindly warmth, its gloom— 
What art thou but the type of Him who is 
The moral sun—the fount of life and peace 

To ruin’d man—that sun whose light ineffable 
Pours endless day on a sin-darken’d world? 


O, Sun or RighTEousness, arise and shine, 

And give the light that guides to peace divine ! 
Pity the outcast, ere his doom be seal’d, 

Thy spirit teach the terms of grace reveal’d ; 
Bestow that luxury, a contrite tear, 

And prompt the prayer thy mercy deigns to hear: 
Bid angel Hope his with’ring heart sustain, 

Nor point for pardon to thy cross in vain! 


—" 
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‘Every three years, once came the ships of Tarshish, bringing gold, and 


silver, ivory, and apes, and peacocks.” 2 Curon. 9: 21 





Tuat King Solomon should import peacocks, to ornament his 
pleasure grounds, or to make fly brushes from their tails, seems 
natural enough ; but what could the wisest of mortals want of 
apes ? The question is a difficult one: we do not promise a full 
solution of it, but intend to throw all the light upon the subject 
which can be derived from conjecture. 

Had Solomon imported from Tarshish a single ape, as a natu- 
ral curiosity, the fact would have attracted little comment—his 
eminence as a naturalist would have sufficiently accounted for 
that ; but a triennial importation of these mischievous animals 
into Jerusalem, rouses a spirit of inquiry which nothing short of 
an ingenious hypothesis can satisfy. 

We have consulted ancient writers, to find some clue, or collat- 
eral hint, which might open this puzzle. Failing there, we con- 
sulted the moderns ; and luckily found in Locke a key to the mys- 
tery. He expresses the opinion that whoever would spend life 
well must spend a part of it in amusement. Amusement, we 
conclude, was the design of Solomon in keeping an apery (not 
apiary), and recruiting it once in three years. Wise though he 
was, he was not too wise to spend a part of his time in laughing 
at the antics of apes. What inference could be fairer? and its 
importance is equal to its fairness. We learn from this passage, 
that the wisdom of Solomon was not simply that of Democritus 
the laughing, nor that of Heraclitus the weeping sage, but a nice 
compound of both. 

King Solomon sits upon his throne. The early twilight reveals 
a beauty and a splendor in that judgment hall, unrivalled before 
—yes, and unrivalled since. He has just decided a knotty case 
of litigation, in which he had the felicity of pronouncing both par- 
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ties in the wrong, and the hall is cleared. The eye of the mon- 
arch wanders over the plated cornices and pilasters, the wreathen- 
work ornaments of the roof, moulded from solid gold—then glances 
to the floor of variegated marble. The wisest head that ever sat 
on human shoulders leans upon his hand; he gives it a gentle 
shake, and these words ooze from his lips—* Vanity of vanities !”” 

Hark! what uproarious burst of delighted laughter is that ? 
Again—and again it peals! There is no mistaking the true Ethi- 
opian chuckle. The King clears the steps of his throne at a 
bound, and follows the noise away to a back courtyard. Here a 
company of slaves are amusing themselves after their day’s work 
of scouring brass. They have taken one of the biggest apes, 
dressed him in the cast-off robes of royalty, enthroned him on a 
barrel, graced his paw with a bamboo sceptre, and are paying 
him a mock homage of prostrations, genuflections, and grins. At 
sight of their awful monarch, they drop their heads like startled 
frogs ; but at sight of the broad smile that plays upon his features, 
like the same animals they lift them up again. The King turns 
his steps, and his low laugh is distinctly audible. 

He sits at his table. At the other end of it, in dark, majestic 
beauty, half reclines the daughter of Egypt. The amethyst, the 
topaz, and the diamond, glitter in her turban. Bracelets of rich- 
est workmanship clasp her arms, but her fingers are without rings. 
She is pouring coffee from a golden pot so heavy that she can 
scarcely lift it. Of a sudden she sits erect and gives a gaze at the 
King, in which reverence and curiosity are equally blended. 

“My gracious lord, what has happened, to put you in such per- 
fect spirits ?”” 

“I will tell you presently. But look, dearest! you are pouring 
my cup twice full. Adoniram, prithee bring my book of proverbs. 
Write— A merry heart doeth good like a medicine.’ ” 

A reverie !—let it pass. But what was I thinking of? Solo- 
mon—apes—amusements. There is no surer test of refinement 
than refined amusements. We smile to contemplate those good 
old delightful times, of which Macaulay has given us such a bright 
colored panorama, when Christmas was celebrated in England by 
feasting on a swine’s head; along with others kindred sports, 
in which man bore such a striking resemblance to the brute.— 
“Refined” people then indulged in pastimes which would bring 
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down upon decent people now an avalanche of contempt. In the 


best amusements, the first ingredient is innocence, the second jg 
simplicity. 

The excellent Dr, P———— was habitually, constitutionally, im. 
perturbably grave. His laugh was a mere pretence, scarcely 
reaching below the larynx. “In my whole life,” said an old 
friend of his, “I never knew him laugh heartily but once; and well 
do I remember the occasion. I had lately become one of his fam. 
ily as a student in theology. A fine May morning invited me 
abroad, and | indulged myself in a regular stroll along the banks 
of the Housatonic. Memory brought back the days of boyhood, 
of ball-playing, tops, kites, and whistles. I selected a chestnut 
sapling about the size of a gunbarrel to make me a whistle. It 
wrung beautifully. I shaped the mouth-piece, placed it to my lips, 
and blew a powerful blast, that fairly woke up the echoes of the 
Housatonic valley. It was answered by a loud burst of laugh- 
ter! Turning quickly round—there stood the venerable Doctor, 
leaning on the fence close at my back, shaking his sides with irre. 
pressible glee. ‘I was not aware,’ said he, ‘of that being the 
first step in a course of theology.’ ” 

Happy he who does not kill the pleasures of life by the inten- 
sity with which he grasps them. The drudges of Mammon some- 
times lift up their heads and ask themselves: “ For what are we 
toiling? For enjoyments that we annihilate by our manner of 
seeking them. We pursue over the hot sands a mirage which 
we cannot reach; and deny ourselves present tranquility for the 
sake of those future delights that never come.” 

The finest amusements are two—horticulture and music. Who 
is he that cannot enjoy the one or the other? A large audience 
in one of our country villages, listening with unanimous pleasure 
to a concert of popular and select music, or to “ the songs of 
Zion,”’ as their chosen pastime, is one among the tokens that lead 
us to exclaim with exhilaration, “the world is growing better!” 
Perhaps the most characteristic amusement of Americans is news- 
reading. The loose money which the European must pay in 
grinding taxes, the American takes and buys himself a set of peri- 
odicals. At evening, instead of fuddling his brains at an alehouse, 
the tired farmer refreshes body and mind with a newspaper, and 
steeps his cares in a lethean draught of politics. Travelling, too, 
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is becoming in our age a luxurious recreation. The tide of years, 
the happy influence of religion, are sweeping us on toward the 
general period when pleasure and profit, business and amusement, 
will “kiss each other.” H. 


PIII DOr 


° 
THE DESTRUCTION OF HERCULANEUM AND 
POMPEII. 


BY REV. ROBERT TURNBULL. 


In the year of our Lord seventy-nine, on the twenty-fourth of 
August, at one o’clock of the day, the whole heavens were sud- 
denly covered with a dense cloud of smoke and ashes from the 
crater of Vesuvius. This, however, had been preceded by many 
portentous signs in the earth and sky, which the superstition of 
the people magnified into the most appaling supernatural appear- 
ances. The atmosphere was hot and heavy, the wells became 
dry, and the whole Campagna “ boiled and bubbled” with inter- 
nal heat. The mountain heaved and groaned, as if torn by 
intestine commotion. Low shiverings were felt, and appaling 
sounds heard in the air, and among the hills, But a deathlike still- 
ness succeeded, till, all at once, a huge mass of smoke and ashes 
shot up from Vesuvius, and in a few seconds, darkened the 
whole heavens. The earth shook, the buildings tottered, the 
sea changed its level, and rushed back upon itself; the atmos- 
phere was filled with a choking vapor, and lurid flames burst 
with tremendous explosions, from the crater of the heaving moun- 
tain, rushed upwards, amid the smoke and darkness, in immense 
spira] columns, the red lava swept like the surges of ocean, down 
its craggy sides, wave increasing upon wave, and overwhelming 
the region below with its burning tide. But the clouds of smoke 
and ashes increased to such a degree, as to envelope every thing 
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in impenetrable darkness, and prevent all further observation of 
the peculiar appearance of the eruption. “Then day,” says Dion 
Cassius, who wrote above a century after, “ was turned into night, 
and light into darkness, and some thought the giants were rising 
again, (for many phantoms of them were seen in the smoke, and 
a blast as of a trumpet was heard,) while others believed that the 
earth was to return to chaos, or to be consumed by fire. There. 
fore men fied, some from the houses into the ways, others, that 
were without, into their houses; some quitted the land for the sea, 
some the sea for the land, being confounded in mind, and thinking 
every place ata distance safer than where they were. Mean- 
while an*inexpressible quantity of dust was blown out and filled 
the land, sea and air; which did much other mischief to men, 
fields and cattle, and destroyed all the birds and fishes, and be- 
sides buried two entire cities, Herculaneum and Pompeii, while 
the population was sitting in the theatre ; for the dust ‘was so 
abundant, that it reached Africa, Syria and Egypt, filled the air 
above Rome, and over-clouded the sun ; which caused much fear 
for many days, men neither knowing nor being able to conjecture 
what had happened ; but they thought that every thing was tobe 
thrown into confusion, the sun to fall extinguished to the earth, 
the éarth to rise to the sky.” 

The younger Pliny, whose father lost his life, near Stabae on 
the coast, while attempting to reach it in a boat, in order to give 
succor to those who were fleeing from the eruption, is the only 
eye witness who has given us an account of the catastrophe. At 
that time he lived at Misenum, a distance of near twenty miles 
from Vesuvius. Accompanied by his mother, he endeavored to 
escape from the impending ruin. ‘The ashes,” he says, “now 
began to fall upon us, though in no great quantity. I turned my 
head, and beheld behind us athick smoke which came rolling after 
us like a torrent. I proposed, while we had yet any light, to turn 
out of the high road, lest she (his mother) should be pressed to 
death by the crowd that followed us. We had scarcely stepped 
out uf the path, when darkness overspread’ us, not like that of a 
cloudy night, or when there is no moon, but of a room when it is 
shut up and all the lights extinct. Nothing then was to be heard 
but the shrieks of women, the screams of children, and the cries 
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of meu; some calling for their children, others for their parents, 


others for their husbands, and only distinguishing each other by 
their voices; one lamenting his own fate; another that of his 
family; some wishing to die from the very fear of dying ; some 
lifting their hands to the gods; but the greater part imagining 
that the last and eternal night was come, which was to destroy the 
gods and the world together.” 

«At last,” he adds, “ this dreadful darkness was dissipated by 
degrees like a cloud of smoke, the real day returned, even the sun 
appeared, though very faintly, and as when eclipse were coming 
on. Every object that presented itself to our eyes (which were 
extremely weakened) seemed changed, being covered with white 
ashes as with a deep snow.” 
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But where were the busy thousands of Pompeii, Herculaneum 
and Stabae ! Many, doubtless, escaped, but never more to re- 
turn to their homes; others*were caught by the ashes and lava, 
and buried deep in their suddenly formed and silent tombs; oth- 
ers were drowned in attempting to escape by sea, and others lost 
theirreason in the appaling darkness and horrible affright. In most 
of the buildings in Pompeii some skeletons have been found, though 
not so many as one might have expected. In one house was the 
skeleton of a young ‘male, with ornaments, and a purse of cop- 
per coins in her hand. In another a mother and’ child were dis- 
covered, and in others several groups, one or two of which were 
locked in each other’s arms. In the winé vaults of the house of 
Diomede, seven skeletons were found, doubtless having fled for 
shelter to that part of the building. Ah me, what hurrying to 
and fro in the darkness of that fearful time! What confusion 
and disorder—what shrieks and wailings—what fear—what agony 
and despair! Now, all is still, serene, and even beautiful! But 
there is the grim old mountain, with its heart of flame and eye of 
fire !—and a second time may these half-burned cities, and others 
of more recent date, be visited with a destruction as sudden, as 
terrible and overwhelming, as that we have described. I should 
not be surprised, any day, to hear that Resina, Castellamare, Pom- 
peli, and even Naples, were engulphed by an earthquake, or 
buried in the lava and ashes of a new and fatal eruption. This 
was as little expected in the year seventy-nine as itisnow. The 
voleano is as vigorous at the present day as it was many long years 
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before that terrible catastrophe. Such a thing may not indeed 
happen in modern times, and these beautiful and crowded Tegions 
may last till the day of doom; but, in one brief hour, the place 


that knows them now may know them no more forever ! 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES.* 


A coop history is a good gift to the world. Its writer, while 
he of necessity brings honor upon hymself, at the same time con- 
fers on his race an enduring favor. Especially is it the case, when 
he records the deeds of a great nation, evidently designed, under 
Providence, to mark out for man on the world-stage, a brighter 
career, a higher destiny. 

The history of this country, from its discovery and settlement 
by European adventurers, is radiant with interest. The hard- 
ships by sea, and the struggles for mere existence, in a new and 
unsubdued country, the persecutions endured for the sake of re- 
ligious liberty, and, finally, the heroic sufferings in behalf of civil 
freedom, to which the early colonists and their immediate descend- 
ants were subjected in their successful attempt to gain a foothold 
on these shores and establish this republic, cannot fait to awaken 
a profound interest, especially in every American heart. 

The two main facts evolved in our history—man’s capability of 
self-government, and the absolute propriety of entire religious 
freedom—give to it weight in the estimation of the world. How 
could it be otherwise, when the long, unexampled prosperity, per- 
vading our entire population—the good gift of God working in 
and through our fathers for the benefit of the nations—is conspic- 
uous in the eyes of mankind? Sparks from the altar of liberty, 





*«“The History of the United States of America, from the Discovery of the 
Continent to the Organization of Government, under the Federal Constitu- 
tion. By Richard Hildreth, In three volumes. New-York: Harper & Bro- 
thers.”’ 
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first set up in the wilds of America, by hands themselves feeble, 
put made strong by Divine aid, have been wafted back over the 
ocean’s bosom to light up the sacred fires of freedom all over 
Europe. Despotism arms itself against its progress. But its bar- 
riers must eventually give way. The flying of kings and the 
burning of thrones, is but a prelude to a greater event—the uni- 
versal triumph of freedom. 

This may be along time yet in maturing. The masses of Eu- 
rope, though fired with a passion for freedom, are in fact ignorant 
of its real nature. They hold extravagant views in regard to the 
immediate benefits which are to accrue to them from the enjoy- 
ment of political liberty, not taking into account that the old leaven 
of monarchy which remains in the private relations of life, must 
inevitably detract from the personal comfort and complete happi- 
ness in individuals. Yet democracy must inevitably prevail 
throughout all civilized countries. The law of force, formerly 
concentred in the hands of a few heirs of royalty, has already pas- 
sed over to the people, where it naturally belongs. France, so 
prone to revolutions, proves by each succeeding struggle that the 
democratic element is an accumulating force, which will finally 
sweep away all traces of despotism. What gives special interest to 
the history of the United States, in the eyes of Europe, is the com- 
plete triumph of democracy here, and our national prosperity, 
which is its result. 

The history of Mr. Hildreth is published at the right point of 
time, when the desire from abroad was never greater than it now 
is, to become better acquainted with American history and the 
true source of our political and social happiness. It is also timely 
for our own benefit. We like new sources whence to derive even 
old and familiar facts. Nothing, during the exciting topics of the 
day, can do us more good as a nation, than to study the history of 
the founders of the republic, and to cling to that noble and eleva- 
ted course of action which governed them in all their social and 
civil relations. Thus, union of feeling will cement more firmly 
the union of the States; and we may be preserved, though the 
Union embrace the whole continent, a model republic, peaceful 
throughout its entire borders. 

Though but one of the three volumes which this book embraces 
is yet published, if we may judge a whole by a part, we most un- 
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hesitatingly pronounce in its favor. The author announces in his 
preface, his determination to write with an impartial hand, Or, as 
he words it, “to present for once, on the historic page, the found. 
ers of our American nation unbedaubed with patriotic rogue, 
wrapped up in no fine-spun cloaks of excuses and apology, with. 
out stilts, buskins, tinsel, or bedizzenment, in their own proper 
persons, often rude, hard, narrow, superstitious, and mistaken, but 
always earnest, downright, manly and sincere. The result of their 
labors is eulogy enough ; their best apology is to tell their story 
exactly as it was.”’ 

Though we strongly suspect that this contains, perhaps, a slight 
thrust at some of our annalists and historians, we must confess itis 
not altogether misdirected. The founders of our nation have been 
overrated by some and underrated by others ; while some would 
have us believe they were spotless, others, naturally enough, dis- 
cover blemishes which they would magnify into complete leprosy 
of character. All we ask, in the historian, is a true account of 
their deeds, the results of which, under God, have been so glori. 
ous. That they possessed an element of good in their character, 
strong and energizing in its influence on their descendants, can 
hardly be questioned. The high moral tone of New England 
character is due, in no small measure, to the Puritan element 
which is diffused through the masses of society. 

Mr. Hildreth’s aim, as we have seen, is to present a faithful 
record of historic events, without suffering himself, Herodotus. 
like, to be misled in his worship of the heroes and demigods of 
history. This design of plain dealing, as far as we have been able 
to examine the work, he seems to us to have strictly adhered to. 
He writes with a bold, daring pen, evidently without stopping to 
inquire of himself what will be the probable opinion of the critics 
concerning what he is writing, or whether it will please this or 
that sect of believers. Independence of style, therefore, impresses 
itself upon our notice at the very beginning of the book—a trait 
by no means to be despised in a historian, so long as it harmonizes 
with good judgment. It is also unambitious, confining itself to a 
plain, unvarnished detail of events, without pomp of diction or 
rhetorical flourish to tickle the fancy merely, by sacrificing the 
chief aim of history—solid instruction. His philosophy does not 
profess or possess great depth, but confines itself to the bare state- 
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ment of acknowledged principles of human nature, or to the most 
ordinary meaning of historic events. It is more likely to be pop- 
ular than the swelling ethics of Allison, and will be surer, from its 
very simplicity—a beauty rather than a deficiency in a writer— 
of growing favor. 

The book, as a whole, is well written and highly readable. If 
we have noticed euy blemish in its style, it is only an occasional 
looseness of construction and an unnecessary inversion of its sen- 
tences. The following are illustrations of the faults complained of: 


“Amerigo Vespucci, following presently in the track of Colum- 
bus, seems first to have perceived in those western regions a New 
Wortv. As such he early announced it in his famous letter to 
Lorenzo de Medici ; and to that remarkable announcement, adding, 
as it did, a fourth quarter to the globe, and soon confirmed by subse- 

discoveries, ought we not to ascribe the name America 1—not, 
as Spanish historians, jealous for the fame of Columbus, would 
have it, to an alledged successful fraud, on the part of Vespucci, in 
passing himself off as having first seen the western continent.” 

“To the Cabots, at the head an English expedition, the histori- 
cal honor belongs of having, first of Europeans, seen the main 
land of the western continent.” 


The following beautiful sketch of the Quakers and their doc- 
trines, will be read with interest : 


“ The Quaker sect, recently sprung up in England under the 
preaching of George Fox, was one among many other results of 
that violent fermentation of opinions among part of the English 
Puritans, which Cromwell, to the horror of the conservative Pres- 
byterians, allowed to go on almost unchecked. It was, in fact, by 
the aid of the progressive section of the Puritans known as Inde- 
pendents, small in number, but full of ardor and energy, cham- 
pions of spiritual freedom against Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional as well as prelatic supervision, that Cromwell had raised 
himself to the head of affairs. Of all these Independent sects, none 
es so far as the Quakers in throwing off authority. The 

mish and the English churches were founded on ecclesiastical 
tradition; as a part of which, the Bible was included. The Puri- 
tans, setting aside all other traditions, professed to hold to the 
Bible alone, and in this point Presbyterians, Congregationalists, 
and Baptists agreed. The Quakers alleged that even the Bible 
was a dead letter unless illumined by what they called the ‘inner 
light’—a divine spark more or less bright, inmate in every human 
bosom—the only ultimate and unerring test of truth and right. 
This, indeed, was but one form of asserting that privilege of pri- 
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vate judgment which all the Protestant churches zealously main- 
tained as against Rome and the pope, but which not one of them 
would allow as against themselves—a right which Roger Wij. 
liams, Mrs. Hutchinson, and Samuel Gorton had so unsuccessfy!} 

attempted to exercise in Massachusetts. But this ‘inner light,’ 
on which the Quakers relied, and to which, when it prompted 
them to speak or act, they gave the name of ‘the Spirit,’ was not, 
in their idea of it, man’s natural reason, which they held in ag 
great contempt as religious enthusiasts commonly do. They des- 
cribed it rather as a sort of inspiration, a divine illumination supe. 
rior to reason, and often apparently in contradiction to it, It 
was, in fact, but a whimsical, superstitious, ill-informed, passion. 
ate, narrow, ill-regulated reason, right, no doubt, upon many im- 
portant points, but often exaggerated; unwilling or unable to 
justify itself by argument or fact, and hastening to cut short all 
objections and to make deep impression on the imagination by 
claiming for itself somewhat of intuition and divinity. 

“Under the guidance of this inner light the Quakers denounced 
war, of which, after a long interval, the British Isles had recently 
tasted all the horrors—horrors which had driven even the philo- 
sophic Hobbes to advocate passive obedience as a means of peace, 
Relying upon certain texts of the New Testament, they not only 
refused to bear arms, but even held to the doctrine of pure non- 
resistance, thus placing themselves in direct and striking Opposi- 
lion to the great body of the Puritans, who relied upon “the 
sword of the Lord” as one grand means of religious reforma- 
tion—a means, however, of which Cromwell’s relentless slaugb- 
ter of the Irish Catholics had lately given a most cruel specimen, 
one which might well raise doubts in every mind humanely dis- 
posed. 

“ The Quakers denounced persecution for religious opinions, re- 
cognizing in all some mixture of truth. They went upon this 
point far beyond the rest of the Independents, who claimed, in- 
deed, a certain liberty of opinion for ‘ the saints,’ but without be- 
ing willing to extend it, as the Quakers would, to Catholics and 
Prelatists, Socinians and Infidels. Without absolutely objecting 
to political authority, for which, as an ordinance of God, they pro- 
fessed, indeed, a certain reverence, the Quakers denounced, as a 
sort of idolatry, the slavish homage demanded of their subjects by 
rulers. They esteemed it an encroachment on the worship due 
only to the Supreme Being; and, in testimony of their opinions 
upon this point, when brought before magistrates, they resolutely 
refused to take off their hats. They held to the spiritual equality 
of the sexes, and that women, being thereunto moved by the 
Spirit, had as much right to preach and prophecy as men. They 
condemned in the severest terms all ordained and paid _priest- 
hoods—a point in which the Anabaptists warmly concurred with 
them. They regarded the Christian sacraments as of no more 
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rmanent obligation than the Jewish ceremonial law; they re- 
ected, indeed, all religious forms except a few of the very sim- 
jest. Relying on a literal interpretation of Scripture—a sort of 
interpretation on which they zealously insisted whenever the lit- 
eral sense coincided with their views—they refused ty take oaths ; 
and their conduct, in this respect, struck a decisive and alarming 
blow at a means deemed by rulers of the utmost importance for 

ressing the religious sentiments into the service of government. 
The Puritans derived their system of theology, politics, and mor- 
als mainly from the Old Testament, with Paul's Epistles for a 
commentary ; the Quakers drew theirs chiefly from the Gospels, 
particularly that according to John, in which they found a sym. 
bolizing style of expression, full of strong but vague metaphors, 
peculiarly suited to their state of mind. ‘They had no sympathy 
for, they set themselves, indeed, in direct opposition to, that fierce, 
bigoted, domineering disposition which the mass of the Puritans 
had imbibed from the Old Testament, but they fully participated 
in that spirit of asceticism by which, indeed, all enthusiastic sects 
have ever been distinguished, and which naturally results from 
the predominance of the imagination, or the spiritual,.over the 
senses, or the carnal. Hence, in common with the rest of the Pu- 
ritans, they zealously condemned the vanity of all personal adorn- 
ments ; they regarded even the preception of beauty as a mark 
of worldly-mindedness ; and poetry, music, and the fine arts as 
dangerous triflings, provocatives of sin. Laying aside all the flat- 
tery and falsehoods of politeness, they sought to bring back lan- 
age to the simplicity of ‘ yea’ and ‘nay,’ ‘thee’ and ‘thou.’ They 
Tied all those ceremonies introduced into social intercourse 
by pride, vanity, and the distinction of ranks. Rejecting all other 
prefixes, they addressed all by the plain title of ‘Friend,’ by which 
also they designated themselves. ‘lhe Quakers might be regarded 
as representing that branch of the primitive Christians who 
esteemed Christianity an entirely new dispensation, world wide 
in its objects ; while the Puritans represented those Judaizing 
Christians who could not get rid of the idea of a peculiar chosen 
people, to wit, themselves. 

“The converts to this new sect, wrought up to the highest pitch 
of enthusiasm, taking for their example the prophets of the Old 
Testament and the apostles of the New, went about under a divine 
impulse, or illumination, as they supposed, vehemently denounc- 
ing existing religious establishments and practices ; and, often set- 
ting at defiance all received rules of subordination and decorum. 
They resorted to a more modern method of propagating their 
doctrines, in the distritution of printed tracts—a method which 
the existing foment of vpinions in England had then lately first 
brought into fashion.” 





Our limits forbid further quotations from the book. We trust 
it will have a wide circulation, a- we velieve it well deserving 1t. 
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EVELYN MAY. 


Evetyn May was an only child and her mother a widow. Mar. 
ried to a respectable, intelligent and wealthy farmer in her young- 
er days, their union had been blessed with but one child—a daugh- 
ter. Mr. May in his life had always commanded that respect and 
careful regard from his neighbors and acquaintance which is 
silently awarded to superior education and general worth, and 
that was the extent of his honest-hearted ambition. He had lived 
respected and happy, and met death with the same calm compo- 
sure and settled resignation to God’s will, with which he had illus- 
trated every action of his life. 

Mrs, May, in her happier days ever beautiful and winning, by 
the deep depression of bereavement and melancholy had acquired 
a sweetly subdued look, that is ever indescribable. Around her 
seemed to shine just enough of heaven, to which she was so re- 
signedly looking forward, to invest her with a peculiar interest. 
She answered most completely to what the world calls a“ heaven- 
ly woman.” In her presence your very thoughts became invol- 
untarily softened, perhaps through a species of sympathy for one 
whom you know unable to give out the deep feelings from the 
well of her heart. The only preceptible link that bound her to 
the things of earth, seemed to be her child Evelyn. The tender 
age at which Evelyn had lost her father and his valuable coun- 
sels, necessarily threw her education entirely into the hands of her 
mother. On this child had the mother lavished all affection. 
There was no study, no amusement, no art with which she was 
not made acquainted, as soon as her ripening age gave sufficient 
promise of its usefulness to her. At the first seminaries, she stood 
first with her classmates ; her intellectual brightness was fully in 
keeping with her singular beauty. Medals and prizes, one after 
another, were ranged about her little table at home, in flattering 
array, and it was Evelyn May’s peculiarly happy faculty in the 
midst of her innumerable successes, to allay that feeling of envy, 
with which so many delight to cloud their good fortunes. 
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Here at school she first met, at an examination party, Harry 
Marion. He was a young lawyer of fine talents, just in the com- 
mencement of a practice which promised high success in the city 
of C. Himself a man of imposing form and classical features, he 
soon found reason to admire—nay, to love (as he thought)—Evelyn 
May at first sight. Her beauty was singularly attractive to his 
eye; and after his bewildering impressions at his first glance at 
her, he was riveted in his admiration on being fortunate enough to 
obtain an introduction. Evelyn was flattered with his attention, 
but she was aware of no other feeling his acquaintance had exci- 
ted. She did not yet know her own heart! 

In the lagging hours of an afternoon in July, might be seen seat- 
ed on the smooth shaven bank of a little stream, beneath the cur- 
tained drapery of the trees that bent over them in protection, two 
persons engaged in a conversation, in wonderful keeping with the 
quiet beauty of the scene around them. The one a slender, deli- 
cate girl, upon whose cheek were blended a ruddy glow of health 
far excelling the pencilled tints of artistic beauty ; the other the 
personification of manly grace and dignified bearing. They were 
Evelyn May and Harry Marion. Alas, poor Eva! as he sat at her 
feet and gazing up into her eyes, in which her very soul was 
mirrored, breathed into her imagination the life of love, she was 
fast losing her self control. She knew not how the tempter too 
often came! She could not look into the depth of the future— 
not even the immediate future. Human character had not been 
her very extensive study, yet in all other accomplishments she 
might have been a proficient. Yet who could have done other- 
wise than as she did? None can answer, for every one’s experi- 
ence is peculiar. 

“But, Miss May,” said Harry, in one of his low tones, “why 
will you not delight me with that song of your own, which I have 
already, you see, caught you singing? Any thing from your 
chaste and imaginative pen will enchain my attention, I assure 
you,” 

“Yes, Mr. Mariun—no doubt of it: yet one hardly is willing 
to give too plain utterance to her sentiments, when she is not sat- 
isfied of their full appreciation—I was going to say reciprocas 
tion,” replied Evelyn. 

“Miss May, had I not already multiplied fruitless words to you, 
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in attempting to convince you, that in every point your kind feel. 


ings toward me are appreciated and, I wild add, reciprocated too, 
I would willingly trouble you again with a cold rehearsal of what 
my conduct, I imagine, more warmly shows,” he answered, with 
all the artful evasion and studied energy of a special pleader, 
“ Now,” added he, “ you cannot refuse to continue those gratify- 
ing favors, I am as much as ever prepared to enjoy and reward, 
No, Miss May, do sing me the song I alluded to: a song of your 
own too ;” and he placed in her hands the light guitar that lay 
mute by her side, rather claiming the boon he had before so meek. 
ly craved. 

And Evelyn sang him her song, as her fingers swept her guitar 
tremblingly. 

No one, it would seem, could have eulogized her performance 
with more delicate and flattering expressions. He was delighted; 
he was, moreover, beyond measure thankful for so liberal a favor, 
and felt quite assured he as fully appreciated that as she could de. 
sire. 

“But, Mr. Marion,” she said, “ you must know that you are the 
first person to whom I have ever sung that strain.” 

“ And I know,” he replied, “that you expect me to hold it in 
higher estimation for that reason, Miss May. I most certainly do,” 

A momentary shudder, as at the sight of an iceberg floating by, 
ran over her delicate frame, and the shock was over. Oh, Eva, if 
you could but have heeded those first lessons well! But so love, 
like fate, works by contraries at times. 

Evening came, and with it came Harry Marion by invitation to 
the house of Elizabeth Jones. She gave that evening an enter- 
tainment to her many friends from the town and city. The Jones 
family lived at the other end of the street from Mrs. May, some 
half a mile distant. Elizabeth and Evelyn were cousins. Born 
so near each other, and accustomed from tottling infancy to each 
other, as much as sisters, they loved, each the other, with a pure 
and ardent affection. For seventeen years the cousins had been 
as one; every plan, every joy was shared by them. So united 
were they, that Mrs. Jones would consent to Evelyn’s going to C. 
to a boarding school only by sending Bess along with her. This 
was mutually a gratification to both mothers, for they imagined 
each daughter’s happiness thereby increased. So think many 
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fathers and mothers now-a-day : yet in such plans they are most 
often mistaken. Bess Jones had marked Eva’s progress at school, 
and before attempting to account for it by giving her any credit 
for her industry, she first felt jealous of her sweet cousin, who 
would not have wronged her in word or thought for all the medals 
and prizes in the world. Yet so different were the natures of 
these two girls, that Bess brooded over her jealousy, and natural- 
ly avoiding her cousin, sought companionship with those who like 
herself were equally envious and disaffected, 

When Bess saw, at the party after the examination mentioned, 
her cousin Evelyn in conversation with so “taking” a person as 
Harry Marion, she knew herself her own unhappiness: never 
had she so fully fe/¢ it all before. She obtained an opportunity 
to have him introduced to herself. His own words only revealed 
to her his partiality for Evelyn May, and they fell like burning 
coals on her already irritated feelings. From that time she stud- 
ied out her plan of revenge on her dear, sweet cousin, now too 
innocent of her intentions, and too confident in the smiles and 
approval of all around her. 

Mr. Marion had called for Evelyn, to accompany her to Miss 
Jones’ that evening ; but she gracefully yet firmly declined going. 
She was a little saddened at not finding just such an enthusiasm 
in his sentiments that afternoon as she felt gave life to her own; 
the manner in which her song had been received was somewhat 
below her expectations, and she revolved in her mind what could 
be the cause of so sudden a change in Mr. Marion’s feelings. 
She preferred remaining at home that evening, and communing 
with her own self, though not teaching her heart to be still. 
Ever and anon would the half-stifled sigh escape her lips, 
and the anxious mother would raise her eyes from her work 
and bend them on her daughter with sympathy, mingled with a 
look of inquiry. Evelyn read, or seemed to réad; but the lines 
were all one blur, the leaves remained long unturned, and an 
occasional tear stole to her eye, and veiled the sight from objects 
that should not have been intruded upon the secrecy of her soul 
It was vain for her to try to read; she could not and would not 
give her dear mother the pain of viewing her unhappiness. She 
closed her book, kissed her mother, and wishing her an affection- 
ate “good night,’’ stole quietly off to the retirement of her room. 
4* 
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Mr. Marion’s presence at the party was heartily welenead ia 
all the Jones family, but by none more than Elizabeth. She ex. 
pressed her wonder that her cousin had not favored them with 
her company that evening, after Harry informed her of his hay. 
ing called there for her. Asceremony wore away, and groups 
began to collect and couples to promenade in the spacious rooms, 
Miss Jones was more emboldened in her scheming enterprise, 
With a graceful bow she said, “Mr. Marion,I will presume to 
claim you as an escort to the piazza.” Harry, with a grateful 
smile and bow, drew her arm through his, and commenced a prom- 
enade on the spacious piazza. 

Elizabeth Jones was flattering Mr. Marion, yes, and slandering 
her own cousin before the man she really loved, but who knew 
not yet how to love her; while Evelyn May was weeping alone 
in her chamber. The moon streamed into her low window 
through the boughs that screened it, and as she caught the distant 
strain of music from her cousin’s house, and heard the merry 
peal of laughter, she felt sick at heart, and more utterly lonely 
than ever. And while she, poor angel, was only straining her 
nerves to divine what this all meant, the artful serpent was coiling 
her sinuous folds more closely about her victim, and steeping him 
to the very lips in poison. 

“So you really feel compelled to leave the village to-morrow, 
do you, Mr. Marion?” whispered Elizabeth, in a deep tone of 
confidence, that too often throws a man off his guard in an instant, 

“It gives me much pain to tell you that I must, Miss Jones. I 
have an engagement to meet day after to-morrow, and to-morrow 
I must prepare for it,” replied he. 

“ How fast the time seems to speed by, when one has about her 
all the objects of her regard,” added Miss Jones, her voice drop- 
ping still lower, and her arm clinging more closely to bis. “i 
declare it hardly seems an hour that you have been here, and yet 
it isa week! How strange, is it not ?” 

“ Yet, Miss Jones,” replied Harry, “did not other calls inter- 
rupt our picture-painted hours, we might never know how to 
enjoy them in retrospect or in prospect.” 

“ How true,” said Elizabeth ; “it is too sadly true, Harry— 
Mr. Marion”’ 
“Qh, call me Harry, Miss Jones ; it is more unaffected.” 
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« Well, Harry,” added she, “1 was going to remark that much 
anxiety and sadness at parting of friends might easily be deprived 
of their sting, by even the slightest testimonials of remembrance ; 
it is so sweet to know that we everywhere have an interest with 
our friends when they are absent.” 

“ Take this, as a slight token that I do not forget you, my dear 
Miss Jones,” and he slipped from his own hand, on the finger of 
Elizabeth, a massive gold ring, marked with his own initials on 
the inside. 

Never was Elizabeth nearer her purpose than now : she thought 
of her triumph over her cousin, and pride, for a moment, was 
supreme. She artfully exacted a promise from Harry to call 
early in the morning before leaving, and motioning the way to the 
crowded parlors, was soon at a seat, and Marion had left her. 
She could think of nothing but her success, and that had caused 
her to forget, in the moment of its frenzy, her duties to her guests, 
until reminded of them by a gentle reproof from her mother. 
But she was not herself again that evening—how could the silly 
girl be ? 

One by one, and group by group, the company began to sepa- 
rate, until all were gone, and the parlors, just now full of life, 
were deserted and still. It was a late hour of the night, and she 
withdrew to her room, as soon as she found herself alone with 
the family. Morning came, and Mr. Marion also. He drove to 
the door in a beautiful little carriage, drawn by a horse that looked 
almost as light and graceful as a fawn, alighted, and soon found 
himself alone again with Elizabeth. Each viewed the other with 
different feelings from what was their wont ; and, by some queer 
circumstance, each felt more hampered than ever in expressing 
themselves. Perhaps, thought Bess, it was the effect of last 
night’s late hours; and perhaps, thought Marion, it was that he 
had neglected Evelyn May, to attend the party the evening before. 
Yet, he reasoned, why should I be tied to that girl merely because 
she is just romantic enough to wish me to be constantly by her 
side. Perhaps if he had applied to his companion, she would 
easily have suggested similar reasoning, of a mucu stronger na- 
ture, in her own favor. 

Time flew, and it was late; he had just time to call and see 
Miss May, and be off. No, no! he must not go yet ; besides, Eliz- 
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abeth could just drop in any time in the morning and see cousin 
Eva, and convey to her any message Mr. Marion might desire to 
leave. In faith, he did, by some unaccountable delay, have to 
omit his call there, and leave only an empty message for Evelyn, 
and that in the hands of her deadliest enemy. With an abrupt 
leave-taking, and a hundred urgent requests to make it conven. 
ient to visit the village again, and the information that Miss Jones 
would, in a few weeks, be in the city herself, and a longing desire 
that he would remember the’ring, and her who wore it, for the 
giver’s sake, Marion departed. Elizabeth was not too much de- 
pressed by his absence not to wish to secure her triumph more 
completely ; so throwing on her bonnet and shawl, she tripped 
gaily on her way over to her “ dear cousin Eva's.” 


[Concluded in next Number. ] 





STANZAS, 


ADDRESSED TO H. M. A. 






DeemM me not, as kindly hinted, 
Coldly calm at beauty’s blush ; 
Thou, of cheek so lightly tinted— 
Lips of softest coral flush— 





Wealth of words, of classic sweetness, 

(Memory’s gems in rushing years)— 
Glowing thoughts, of ray-like fleetness— 
Grace that wins me and endears— 


Matching all, a tone of kindness 

Twining round thy every act, 
Smiting with delicious blindness, 
By thine all unconscious tact. 
























LITERARY NOTICES. 
Who so cold, so frozen-hearted, 

Not to feel such radiant charms? 
Through me sweet delirium darted, 

E’en in sleep’s embracing arms. 


Swift our steed, but yestereven, 
Swept along the rustling wood. 
Damasked was the curtained heav’n, 
Where “the Tower’s” far outline stood. 


Low on either hand entwining, 
Rose, in twilight dim, the trees ; 

All their green festoons resigning 
To the gently swaying breeze. 


Bathed in blue, uprose the mountain, 
As we left the shadowy grove. 

Nature sweetly touched the fountain— 
Stirred the fount of latent love. 


Never seemed her charms unfolded 
In so rich, so sweet display, 

Language should be music-moulded 
To cepict that setting day. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Postuumous Works oF THE Rev. Tuomas Cuaumers, D. D., L. L. D. 
Vol. VI—Sermons. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1849. 

No writings are more widely popular than those of Dr. Chalmers. 
Whether we read them for the splendid doctrinal style in which they 
are written, or for the varied and brilliant thoughts which they contain, 
we are always interested and instructed. This volume, perhaps not 
possessing an equal interest with some of his scientific discourses, yet 
commends itself for its warm appeals to the heart, in respect to the rela- 
tions of man to his Creator. 
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Sourner’s Common-Puace Book. Edited by his son-in-law, Jogy 
Woop Water, B.D. New-York: Harper and Brothers, 


This book is replete with choice passages, culled by the handof gen- 
ius from the works of genius in all departments of knowledge. |t 
forms a sort of cyclopedia of rich thoughts, gleaned ab extra—the 


common inheritance of all men of great research. It is a curious cag. 


ket of literary gems, worthy of a place in every well-selected library. 


Dante's Divine Comepy: ‘ne Inrerno. A literal prose transla- 
tion, with the text of the original, collated from the best editions, 
and explanatory notes. By Joun A.Cantrxe, M.A. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1849. 

There are thousands of people who would like to study the sublimi- 
ties of Dante, but who are not disposed, either to the drudgery of 
breaking the shell of a foreign language in which his beauties are en- 
cased, or to accept, as Dante’s, the rhythmical jingle of his various par- 
aphrasers. To such, a literal, but sufficiently elegant translation, like 
the present, must be as acceptable as a present from SantaClaus. The 
book is the well-executed result of a rich suggestion. Some folks will 
talk learnedly about Dante now, who only knew him by reputation 
before—that is certain. The typography of the book is, as Words- 
worth says, 

“ Beautiful exceedingly.” 


Lapy Axice, or THE New Una. A Novel. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 

This is a book of too marked power to escape criticism, but, like 
Jane Eyre, it will only be helped into notoriety thereby. Its author is 
unquestionably a person of genius, and the book is conceived with as 
much power as independence of thought. Everybody will be fascina- 
ted with the tale, even if they are unprepared to receive all the author's 
philosophy. If all the world knew as much of the book as we do, there 
would be a universal curiosity to read it. The Appletons have issued it 
in their unique and elegant style. 


Tue History or Junius Czsar. By Jacos Assott. With En- 
gravings. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


This is another of the bewitching series of historical biographies 
which the popular writer, Abbott. is now commending to the youth of 
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America. The book comprises what ought to be learned and known, 
and if anybody can find the facts comprehended in it more agreeably 
imparted elsewhere, they are welcome to. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Tue commencement of the 5th volume of the Magazine marks an era in its 
existence. The obstacles incident to most new enterprises of a literary char- 
acter, one after another, have been surmounted. The third year of a monthly 
periodical should realize its independence, its capacity of supporting itself. 
Previous to this it is expected to rely, more or less, on extraueous aid, and be 
controlled somewhat by circumstances. We purpose, in our succeeding num- 
bers, to give a greater variety of subjects, and dwell more upon current events. 

There is one explanation which we ought to make, once for all. We have, 
on an examination of the whole ground, concluded that a periodical work of 
this character is likely to be more fresh, original, and sparkling, if no restraint 
is put upon its contributors, as to the peculiar sentiments they may advance upon 
vexed questions in morals or religion. If one writer, who is tinctured with 
one peculiar set of views, sees fit to manifest them in the course of his essay 
or narrative, our readers who disagree with him can have the satisfaction of 
knowing that some other contributor may express sentiments diametrically 
opposite, in these pages, with the same freedom. Our Magazine represents no 
party or sect, but, like the world, may contain the opinions of all parties and 
all sects. A narrower platform would be fatal to a literary enterprise, and we 
shall never apologize for the peculiar sentiments which our contributors may 
see fit to advance. 

Our monthly portraits and sketches will embrace the greatest possible vari- 
ety, in order to give the series completness in itself, and also to conform to the 
generally liberal scope and tendency of this work. In selecting as a subject 
for pen or pencil a political character, we shall not inquire to what party or 
faction he belongs, but simply consider his prominence before his countrymen 
as an American statesman. In sketching a clerical personage, we shall never 
raise a question as to the denomination or persuasion te which he may be 
attached, but whether he is held in general estimation for the greatness of his 
intellect, the popularity of his works, or the influence of his piety. Least of 
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all, shall we judge of distinguished physicians by the kind of drugs they ad. 
minister, or by their fidelity to Galen or Hahnemann : their eminence in their 
profession will be excuse enough for giving them a “sitting” in our studio. 
This being the general plan of the work, it can hardly fail, as its past history 
has abundantly proved, of finding favor with all liberal minds. 
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To aid in the great enterprise of literary culture, and to give a wider scope 
to refined and dignified thought, as exhibited by our best writers, is the leading 
motive for the establishment of our Magazine. 

There are enlisted in its behalf, gentlemen of the highest order of talent, in 
various departments of knowledge. We therefore, take encouragement that 
it will meet the wishes and share the patronage of a large portion of the read- 
ing community. 

It will be limited in its views to no sector party. Its materials may be 
gathered from any quarter, out of which we purpose to construct an edifice 
of many compartments, possessing unity of design and beauty of structure, 

The Magazine will be published each month in the city of New York, 

Each number will contain 64 pages, octavo, and will be embellished witha 
» portrait of some distinguished individual or with some other attractive engra- 


Price $3 a year. 
Communications and remittances should be addressed to the Editor of the 
% American Literary Magazine, Hartford, Ct. 
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SAMUEL WESTCOTT, . - . ‘ _ Hupson. 
W. WILSON, . » . ° ° ° ° . PouGHKEEPsSIE. 
8. F. HOYT, . ° : ° ° . ° NeEwsurGa. 
W.B.BROCKETT, . ‘ P ° ° . SPRINGFIELD. 
A. ROSE, and D.R. WOODFORD,&CO.,_ . Hartrorp, Ct. 
BROWN & PARSONS and EDWIN HUNT, “ 

J. GAYLORD WELLS---PRINTER. 
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